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OF  SELECTED  CHURCH  RELATED  SCHOOLS 

By 
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Chairman:     Ralph  B.  Kimbrough 

Major  Department:     Educational  Administration 

The  problem  was  to  identify  critical  tasks  theorized  for  educa- 
tional administrators  and  discover  whether  these  tasks  are  performed  by 
selected  church  related  and  public  school  administrators. 

The  first  step  of  the  study  was  accomplished  through  synthesizing 
the  task  areas  and  critical  tasks  assigned  to  school  administrators 
from  26  textbooks  used  currently  or  during  the  past  in  the  teaching  of 
school  administration.    The  textbooks  covered  the  period  of  1925-1977. 
The  tasks  theorized  by  these  authorities  were  grouped  into  nine 
critical   task  areas.    These  were  used  as  the  basis  for  constructing  a 
questionnaire.     The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  102  public  school 
principals  and  59  Church  of  Christ  related  school  principals  (or  head- 
masters).    Fifty-three  of  the  church  related  and  kl  of  the  public  school 
administrators  returned  the  instrument.     The  data  contained  in  the 
returned  questionnaires  were  used  to  discover  the  frequency  of  per- 
formance and  priority  level  of  each  critical  task  in  nine  areas  of 
school  administration. 

In  most  instances,  the  critical  tasks  theorized  by  the  authors  of 
the  examined  textbooks  were  the  tasks  performed  by  the  school  adminis- 
trators who  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 
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The  88  critical  tasks  theorized  by  the  authorities  in  the  examined 
textbooks  were,   in  most  instances,  the  tasks  frequently  performed  by 
both  groups  of  school  administrators  selected  for  this  study.  Those 
critical  tasks  performed,  but  not  included  by  the  authorities,  totaled 
six  for  the  church  related  administrators  of  schools  and  three  for  the 
public  school  administrators. 

The  frequency  of  performance  for  each  critical  task  by  both  groups 
of  administrators  was  tabulated  and  compared.     In  addition,  each  of  the 
administrators  assigned  a  priority  level  to  each  critical  task.  With 
the  exception  of  tasks  particularly  in  the  areas  of  transportation  and 
school  finance,  the  administrators  of  church  related  schools  performed 
most  of  the  theorized  tasks  frequently  and  assigned  high  priorities  to 
them. 

In  the  task  areas  of  instruction  and  curriculum  development,  pupil 
personnel  services,  community  school   leadership,  staff  personnel,  school 
plant,  organization  and  structure  of  the  school,  and  special  phases,  the 
differences  between  the  church  related  and  public  school  administrators' 
responses  to  the  frequency  of  performance  and  priority  level  of  the 
critical   tasks  were  minimal. 

In  the  task  areas  of  transportation  and  school  finance  and  business 
management,  the  differences  between  the  church  related  and  public  school 
administrators  were  significantly  different  in  the  frequency  of 
performance  and  priority  level  assigned  to  the  theorized  tasks. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

There  was  a  time  when  the  teacher  of  a  one-room  school  was  the 
functioning  administrator  of  the  school.     The  teacher  may  have  answered 
to  a  board  that  operated  the  school;  however,  the  instructor  performed 
the  simple  administrative  tasks.    Administering  complex  school  systems 
is  very  different  from  the  simplified  arrangements  of  the  one-room 
school.     The  complexities  of  the  modern  school  demand  trained  adminis- 
trators to  carry  out  the  functions  of  educational  administration 
(Hagman,  1951). 

There  are  two  types  of  school  systems  found  in  the  United  States: 
nonpublic  and  public.     There  is  diversity  in  the  nonpublic  sector,  with 
several  of  the  schools  being  nonsecta r ian ,  but  the  vast  majority,  in 
terms  of  pupil  enrollment,  are  church  related.     Both  types  of  systems 
should  be  administered  in  such  an  efficient  manner  as  to  bring  the 
greatest  educational  benefits  to  those  students  comprising  their  popula- 
tions.    The  very  existence  of  the  two  systems   implies  some  rivalry  or 
competition,  as  well  as  differences.     These  factors  give  rise  to  the 
question  of  whether  there  are  differences   in  the  administrative  tasks 
performed,  and  if  so,  what  are  those  differences? 

There  is  little  evidence  to  believe  these  two  kinds  of  schools  will 
mysteriously  disappear  or  dissolve  into  one  unified  organization.  One 
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author  observed,  "Of  course  America  has  to  have  some  sort  of  education; 
public  schools  will  certainly  not  go  out  of  business,  and  probably  some 
of  the  nonpublic  schools  will  survive  too"  (Greely,  1973,  p.   195).  The 
continued  existence  and  possible  growth  of  nonpublic  schools  create  a 
need  for  a  better  understanding  of  their  administration. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  critical   tasks  per- 
formed by  administrators  of  selected  church  related  e'ementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  compare  the  performed  tasks  to  the  theorized 
task  areas  and  the  critical  tasks  of  public  school  administrators. 

The  following  questions  were  researched  in  this  study: 

1.  In  theory,  what  task  areas  and  critical   tasks  do  authorities 
recommend  for  administrators  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

2.  What  critical   tasks  are  performed  by  administrators  in  selected 
church  related  elementary  and  secondary  schools?    With  what  frequency 
are  those  identified  performed  by  these  administrators?    What  priority 
does  each  task  receive  in  the  administrators'  schedules? 

3.  What  critical  tasks  are  performed  by  administrators  in 
selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools?    With  what  frequency 
are  those  identified  performed  by  these  administrators?    What  priority 
does  each  task  receive  in  the  administrators'  schedules? 

h.     What  comparisons  can  be  drawn  from  the  task  areas  and  critical 
tasks  of  church  related  school  administrators  and  those  theorized  by 
authorities  in  educational  administration? 
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5.    Are  the  critical  tasks  of  administrators  of  church  related 
schools  consistent  with  the  critical  tasks  of  selected  public  school 
administrators? 

Definition  of  Terms 

Admin  i  strator .    The  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
operation  of  the  school  on  a  day-to-day  basis.    Terms  used  to  describe 
him  or  her  include  superintendent,  principal,  or  headmaster. 

Church  of  Christ  related  schools.    Those  schools  which  have  a 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  the  religious  organization  identified 
as  "Church  of  Christ"  by  statistical  reports  and  can  be  identified  as  a 
church  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.     Each  school  chosen  must  possess 
one  of  the  following  characteristics:     receives  funds  from  church 
treasuries,  receives  major  funding  from  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
faculty  are  predominately  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  student 
body  is  primarily  composed  of  children  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Chri  st . 

Critical  tasks.    Those  activities  in  which  the  one  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  school   is  engaged.     They  would 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  such  tasks  as  supervising  personnel, 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  governing  board,  supervising  the  curriculum, 
maintaining  contact  with  the  public,  administering  the  finances  of  the 
school,  providing  pupil  services,  and  planning. 

Elementary  school  .    A  school  that  embraces  any  combination  of  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade  in  its  pupil  arrangement. 


Secondary  school .     A  school   that  includes  any  combination  of  grades 
nine  through  twelve  in  its  pupil  arrangement. 

Task  areas.     The  general  administrative  areas  in  which  the  princi- 
pal, superintendent,  or  headmaster  function.    These  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  such  areas  as  instruction  and  curriculum,  transportation, 
finance  and  business  management,  and  pupil  personnel  services. 

Justification  of  the  Study 

The  existence  of  church  related  schools  can  be  traced  to  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  United  States.     They  have  been  declared  constitutional 
by  the  courts  as  legitimate  alternatives  for  parents  who  are  interested 
in  providing  a  sectarian  education  for  their  children  (Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  £  Mary,  1925).     This  right 
of  choice  has  been  the  basis  for  the  founding  of  numerous  schools 
(Greeley,  1973).    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  massive  system  that  is 
maintained  for  the  children  of  her  adherents  throughout  the  United 
States  (Greeley,  1973).     Some  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  large 
religious  organization,  have  also  sought  to  provide  for  their  offspring's 

sectarian  development  through  the  operation  of  church  related  schools. 

/ 

\ 

Reavis  and  Good  (1968)  postulated  that  the  power  that  directs 
influences  the  type  of  school  and  its  product.     In  this  vein,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  church  related  schools  warrants  a  study  of 
their  administrators'  task  areas  and  critical   tasks.    A  review  of  the 
literature  revealed  no  study  of  the  administrative  tasks  of  officials  of 
church  related  schools  as  covered  in  the  textbooks  for  preparing  school 
administrators.    There  were  no  comparisons  made   in  the  examined  studies 
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of  the  church  related  school  administrators'  tasks  versus  that  of  the 
public  school  principals'  tasl<s.    This  study  then  is  a  seminal  investi- 
gation of  this  problem. 

Nonpublic  school  administrators,  including  those  in  church  related 
schools,  are  often  educated  in  state-supported  public  institutions. 
There  has  been  a  proliferation  of  public  schools  supported  by  church 
groups  over  the  past  few  years  (Lowrie,  I966).     Thus,   instructors  in 
universities  need  to  know  something  about  the  operation  of  these  school 
systems  so  the  best  available  training  may  be  provided  for  all  students 
(Saylor  6  Alexander,  ]S7^) . 

This  study  was  also  intended  to  assist  in  promoting  better  under- 
standing between  church  related  school  administrators  and  public  school 
admin  i  strators . 

The  champion  of  private  schools  has  disparaged  public 
schools  while  the  advocate  of  public  schools  has  looked 
upon  private  education  as  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous. 
Both  sides  to  the  controversy  have  waged  a  war  of  re- 
sounding phrases,  but,  as  with  many  other  conflicts  in 
education  and  elsewhere,  have  seemed  unwilling  to  gather 
and  digest  the  evidence  that  would  actually  illuminate  the 
issues  involved.     (Koos,   1931,  p.  1) 


Del imi  tat  ions 

The  literature  search  to  establish  if  a  study  had  been  made  com- 
paring the  task  areas  and  critical   tasks  of  church  related  school 
administrators  with  public  school  administrators'  task  areas  and  critical 
tasks,  as  postulated  by  the  theorists,  was  confined  to  an  ERIC  search, 
dissertation  abstracts  of  the  years  1962-1977,  and  educational  adminis- 
tration periodicals  of  the  years  1972-1977.     It  was  considered  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  dissertation  abstract  survey  and  the  periodical  survey 
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beyond  the  years  covered  due  to  the  failure  to  locate  any  comparative 
studies  in  these  or  in  ERIC. 

The  target  population  for  this  study  included  an  administrator  in 
the  59  Church  of  Christ  related  elementary  and  secondary  schools  from 
throughout  the  United  States.     Data  were  collected  through  question- 
naires (one  designed  to  gather  information  concerning  the  school,  the 
other  focused  on  the  critical  tasks  of  administrators)  mailed  to  each 
chief  administrator  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  study.  Fifty-three 
of  the  59  administrators  returned  the  instruments. 

One  hundred  six  public  school  administrators  were  mailed  the 
questionnaire  covering  the  critical  tasks  of  administrators.  These 
administrators  were  chosen  at  random  from  names  submitted  by  the  church 
related  school  administrators.     Forty-two  of  these  administrators 
returned  a  completed  questionnaire  related  to  critical   tasks  of  admin- 
istrators. 

L  imi  tat  ions 

There  were  three  major  limitations  recognized  in  the  design  of  the 
present  investigation.     First,  the  use  of  questionnaires  limits  the 
depth  of  quest  i  ons  tha  t  cou 1 d  be  as  ked .     Second ,  a  poss  ibility  of  bias 
existed  in  that  there  was  not  a  100  per  cent  return  of  the  instruments. 
Hopefully,   the  rate  of  return,  90  per  cent  for  church  related  adminis- 
trators and  kO  per  cent  for  public  principals,  was  large  enough  to 
overcome  this  limitation.     Third,  generalizations  drawn  from  the 
investigation  may  not  be  applied  to  all  church  related  schools  of  all 
denominat  ions . 
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Procedures 

Genera]  Design 

Through  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  literature,  the  task  areas 
and  the  critical  tasks  theorized  for  school  administrators  were 
identified  and  discussed.    A  mailed  instrument  was  used  to  identify  the 
task  areas  and  critical  tasks  of  administrators  of  selected  church 
related  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  selected  public 
school  administrators.    These  data  were  used  to  estimate  similarities 
and/or  differences  in  the  task  areas  and  critical   tasks  performed  by 
church  related  school  administrators  and  those  postulated  by  theorists. 
In  addition,   information  from  the  public  school  principals  provided  a 
base  for  comparison  of  the  critical  tasks  of  the  two  types  of  adminis- 
trators included  in  the  study. 

Selection  of  the  Sample 

To  obtain  a  national  sample  the  decision  was  made  to  limit  the  study 
to  a  single  church  organization.     Preliminary  information  indicated  the 
schools  operated  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would  provide  the 
number  of  schools  necessary  for  the  investigation  and  preliminary 
investigation  revealed  that  full  cooperation  of  this  group  of  administra- 
tors could  be  obtained.    All  59  schools  operated  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ   in  the  United  States  comprised  the  total  population  for  church 
related  schools. 

The  59  church  related  school  administrators  were  asked  to  submit 
the  names  of  three  public  school  principals  from  their  areas  to  be  used 
in  the  comparison  study.     The  public  schools  were  to  be  similar  in  socio- 
economic background  to  the  church  related  schools.    Two  of  these  from 
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the  53  submissions  were  selected  by  random  from  each  submission  and 
used  as  the  target  population  for  public  school  administrators. 

Instrumentation 

In  order  to  construct  an  instrument  for  use  in  the  study,  an 
extensive  review  of  textbooks  by  authorities  in  the  field  was  conducted. 
Each  authority  was  chosen  on  the  basis  of:     (1)  textbook  authorship, 
and  (2)  wide  use  of  the  textbook  in  teaching  educational  administration. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  textbooks  was  verified  by  members  of  the 
writer's  committee  at  the  time  of  the  design  of  the  study. 

The  textbooks  were  surveyed  by  the  writer  and  subjected  to  a 
content  analysis  to  identify  the  task  areas  and  the  critical  adminis- 
trative tasks  theorized  by  the  various  authors.    The  chosen  task  areas 
and  critical   tasks  included  in  the  instrument  were  the  subjects  of  a 
chapter,  a  subheading,  or  a  paragraph  in  the  texts  read.    An  effort  was 
made  to  not  use  any  task  downgraded  or  given  only  a  casual   treatment  by 
the  authors. 

The  textbooks  utilized  in  the  study  were  taken  from  the  personal 
library  of  the  investigator,  the  education  library  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  the  two  main  libraries  of  the  University  of  Florida,  East  and 
West,  as  well  as  books  borrowed  from  instructors  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional administration  at  the  University  of  Florida.     The  legal  responsi- 
bilities of  the  public  school  administrator  were  drawn  from  the  public 
school   laws  of  Florida. 

The  instrument  was  organized  around  the  taxonomy  (critical  task 
areas)  suggested  by  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in 
Educational  Administration  (1950-1955).     The  main  divisions  (i.e.,  task 
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areas)  were:     instruction  and  curriculum,  pupil  personnel  services, 
community-school   leadership,  staff  personnel,  school  plant,  school 
transportation,  organization  and  structure,  finance  and  business  manage- 
ment, and  the  researcher's  category,  special  phases.    The  specific 
critical  tasks  gleaned  from  the  textbook  review  in  each  of  the  task 
areas  were  listed  on  the  instrument  and  each  respondent  was  asked  to 
identify  each  area  in  which  he  or  she  functioned.    The  review  of 
literature  in  Chapter  II  contains  the  summation  of  findings  in  the  text- 
books in  nine  tables  under  each  general  task  area  and  the  specific 
theorized  tasks -+n  each  area.     In  addition,  each  administrator  was 
invited  to  include  specific  tasks  in  each  area  that  were  not  included  in 
the  instrument.     A  sample  of  the  instrument  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  A. 

The  initial  construct  of  the  instrument  by  the  writer  was  presented 
to  the  chairman  of  his  committee  and  a  group  of  advanced  level  graduate 
students  for  refinement  of  words  and  clarification  of  statements.  To 
further  provide  for  face  validity,   the  instrument  was  then  taken  to 
administrators  of  church  related  schools  near  Gainesville,  Florida,  for 
a  trial  test.    The  administrators  were  asked  to  complete  and  criticize 
the  instrument.     The  suggestions  were  used  in  constructing  the  final 
draft  of  the  instrument. 

Col lect ion  of  the  Data 

Churches  of  Christ  have  no  central  headquarters  to  collect  infor- 
mation concerning  their  membership,  nor  the  institutions  which  they 
support.     On  July  5,  1977,   in  a  personal  conversation  with  Mr.  James 
Cope,  president  of  Florida  College,  a  privately-owned  school  supported 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  suggested  the  following  method 
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for  obtaining  an  accurate  list  of  the  schools  supported  by  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ:    write  a  personal  letter  to  the  presidents  of  the 
five  largest  colleges  and  to  the  editors  of  the  three  largest  nationally 
circulated  magazines  requesting  a  list  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  supported  by  members  of  Churches  of  Christ.    The  colleges  were: 
David  Lipscomb,  Nashville,  Tenn . ;  Freed-Ha rdeman  ,  Henderson,  Tenn.  ; 
Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.;  Abilene  Christian,  Abilene,  Tex.; 
Pepperdine,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     The  papers  were:     Gospel  Advocate, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Firm  Foundation,  Austin,  Tex.;  20th  Century  Christian, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.    This  method  was  used  to  collect  the  names  and 
locations  of  the  schools. 

The  responses  to  the  inquiries  for  names  and  locations  of  the 
schools  produced  a  total  of  59  schools  in  the  United  States.     This  popu- 
lation was  used  as  the  sample  for  the  study. 

Letters  of  endorsement  for  the  study  were  solicited  from  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  and  the  editors  of  the  magazines.    Copies  of 
those  letters  which  were  sent  to  the  researcher  appear  in  Appendix  B. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  selected  school  administra- 
tors along  with  self-addressed,  stamped  return  envelopes.    The  53 
returned  instruments  from  the  church  related  school  administrators  were 
analyzed  and  recorded  for  data  analysis  when  all  were  received. 

Each  head  administrator  of  the  church  related  schools  was  asked  to 
submit  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  comparable  public  schools  in 
the  area  of  the  school  with  a  similar  socioeconomic  background  to  his/her 
school.     Two  of  the  public  schools  were  selected  by  random.     The  same 
instrument  was  mailed  to  the  106  principals  of  these  schools  for 
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completion  and  return.     Principals  of  hi  schools  returned  completed 
instruments . 

The  responses  were  recorded  on  General  Purpose  Answer  Sheets 
(National  Computer  Systems,  Minneapolis,  Minn.).    The  information  on 
these  answer  sheets  was  electronically  transferred  to  an  eight  track 
tape  and  an  analysis  was  performed  using  Social  Sciences  Statistical 
Package  (SPSS),  Northeast  Regional  Data  Center,  University  of  Florida, 
Ga  inesv  i 1 1 e. 

Treatment  of  the  Data 

As  has  been  previously  suggested,  the  data  derived  from  the  litera- 
ture search  were  grouped  according  to  task  areas  and  critical   tasks  in 
these  areas.     This  was  done  to  answer  question  one  of  the  statement  of 
the  problem,  that  is,   identifying  the  tasks  theorized  by  the  textbooks' 
authors . 

In  order  to  answer  questions  two  and  three  of  the  statement  of  the 
problem,  the  responses  of  the  church  related  administrators  were 
synthesized.    The  same  treatment  was  given  to  the  public  school  princi- 
pals' responses.    The  percentage  distributions  of  the  frequencies  and 
priorities  assigned  to  each  task  enabled  a  frequency  to  be  computed  and 
a  priority  given  to  each  of  the  theorized  tasks.    The  results  were  used 
to  indicate  similarities  and/or  differences  in  the  tasks  of  the  church 
related  school  administrators  and  those  theorized  in  the  textbooks.  The 
responses  of  both  public  school  principals  and  the  church  related  school 
administrators  made  it  possible  to  do  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
program  to  compute  the  mean  responses  and  a  student  t-test  to  determine 
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if  there  was  a  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence 
between  church  related  and  public  school  administrator  responses. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
By  Chapters 

Chapter  I  of  this  report  contains  introductory  material,  state- 
ment of  the  problem,  definition  of  terms,  justification  of  the  study, 
delimitations,  and  procedures. 

A  review  of  the  literature  and  presentation  of  theory  relating  to 
the  task  areas  and  critical  tasks  of  school  administrators  is  presented 
in  Chapter  11.    This  chapter  also  contains  a  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument. 

Chapter  111  contains  a  discussion  of  background  materials  concern- 
ing Church  of  Christ  related  schools  and  some  information  about  the 
public  schools   included  in  the  study. 

Data  relative  to  the  task  areas  and  critical   tasks  of  church  related 
school  administrators  and  selected  public  school  administrators  compose 
Chapter  IV.    The  discussion  relates  the  findings  concerning  the  con- 
ceptual theories  drawn  from  the  literature. 

Chapter  V  contains  a  review  of  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  drawn  from  the  study. 


CHAPTER  I  I 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTRUMENT 

A  conceptualization  of  the  task  areas  and  critical  tasks  of 
school  administrators,  both  public  and  church  related,  was  needed  to 
conduct  this  study.     After  much  consideration  of  the  problem,  the 
decision  was  made  to  base  the  taxonomy  of  tasks  on  an  extensive  review 
of  the  literature.    This  has  been  the  basis  of  numerous  journal 
articles  and  research  studies.    All  major  textbooks  usually  deal  with 
the  problem  of  administrative  tasks  either  explicitly  or  through  the 
implied  taxonomy  used  in  organizing  and  presenting  data. 

With  a  view  of  determining  whether  any  studies  had  been  made  of 
the  frequencies  and  the  priorities  of  the  task  areas  and  critical  tasks 
of  church  related  administrators  as  theorized  by  the  textbooks,  an 
extensive  literature  search  was  conducted.     An  effort  was  also  made  to 
determine  if  a  study  had  been  made  comparing  the  task  areas  and  critical 
tasks  of  the  church  related  school  administrators  with  those  of  the 
public  school  principals.    The  sources  used  in  this  literature  search 
initially  included  an  ERIC  search.     Dissertation  abstracts  from  1962- 
1977  were  perused  to  locate  studies  relating  to  the  problem  of  the 
present  study.    The  Reader's  Guide  to  Educational  Literature  was  examined 
for  the  years  1972-1977  for  studies  involving  administration  of  either 
public  or  church  related  schools.     In  addition,   1977  periodicals  not  yet 
filed  were  reviewed. 
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These  searches  failed  to  produce  any  study  of  the  task  areas  and 
critical  tasks  of  the  church  related  school  administrators.     However,  in 
some  publications  there  was  an  effort  to  identify  and  discuss  the  church 
related  administrators'  duties  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  without  comparing 
their  tasks  to  the  theoretical  tasks  of  experts  or  with  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  public  school  principals. 

To  determine  the  critical  tasks  to  include  in  an  instrument  designed 
to  collect  data  from  the  administrators,  a  search  was  made  within  school 
administration  texts  that  would  clearly  identify  such  tasks.  The 
criteria  used  in  examining  the  textbooks  were  whether  they  identified 
specifically  the  tasks  of  school  administrators  and  how  widely  they  were 
used  in  the  field.    Members  of  the  writer's  committee  at  the  time  of  the 
design  of  the  study  verified  the  selected  textbooks  as  having  a  reputa- 
tion for  general  use  in  the  teaching  of  educational  administration. 
Textbooks  were  also  carefully  chosen  to  cover  each  decade  since  1925- 
Sources  involved  the  Education  Library  of  the  University  of  Florida,  the 
East  and  West  Libraries  of  the  University  of  Florida,  the  professional 
libraries  of  professors  at  the  University  of  Florida,  the  interlibrary 
loan  facilities  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  the  personal  library 
of  the  wr  i  ter. 

Task  Areas  and  Critical  Tasks  Theorized  for 
Church  Related  School  Administrators 

Since  one  of  the  focuses  of  the  present  study  was  to  identify  the 
tasks  of  both  church  related  and  public  school  administrators,  the 
search  included  locating  books  devoted  to  the  administrative  tasks  of 
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nonpublic  or  church  related  schools.    One  textbook,  Christian  School 

Admin  i  stration  (Lowrie,  I966),  was  devoted  to  the  administration  of 

church  related  schools.    A  few  texts  covered  nonpublic  schools,  without 

regard  to  their  religious  connections. 

Various  authors  in  both  the  public  and  nonpublic  sectors  have 

attempted  to  conceptualize  the  role  of  the  school  administrator  in  a 

manner  that  focused  on  the  task  means  and  critical  tasks  to  be  performed 

by  the  administrator.     These  range  from  an  attempt  to  put  the  activities 

in  an  almost  total  social   realm  to  the  author  who  proposed  to  define  the 

tasks  in  terms  of  housekeeping  chores  (Herman,  1973).    One  nonpublic 

administrator  wrote  of 

a  combination  of  political  strategist  and  educational 
statesman  .   .   .  the  twofold  tasks  of  guiding  all 
constituencies  toward  attaining  the  goals  of  the  school 
and  assuring  institutional  quality  and  vitality  .   .  . 
sees  to  it  that  each  constituency  gets  the  support 
it  needs  to  carry  out  its  task  .  .   .   the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  and  to  persuade,  and  even 
one's  personality.     (Kemerer,  ]d7h,  p.  S^) 

Herman  (1973)   identified  administrative  tasks  as  "housekeeping  chores 
.   .  .  student  and  staff  personnel  duties  .   .   .   instructional  evaluation 
.   .   .   instruction  development  .   .   .  business  related"  (pp.  273-27'4)  . 
The  author  called  this  approach  a  "new  look"  (p.  273). 

In  A  Handbook  for  independent  School  Operation,  Strong  (I96I)  out- 
lined the  duties  of  a  private  school  administrator: 

III.     Your  general  responsibility,  as  an  employee  of 
the  board,  to 

A.  Carry  out  the  educational  policy  set  by  the 
board. 

B.  Act  within  the  limits  of  the  financial  policy 
set  by  the  board. 

C.  Perform  your  duties  so  as  to  satisfy  a 
majority  of  the  board. 
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IV.     Your  power  to  act,  without  interference  by 
the  board,  to 

A.  Select  the  methods  for  carrying  out  the 
pol icies  of  the  board. 

B.  Handle  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
school. 

C.  Hire  and  fire  teachers. 

D.  Enroll  and  dismiss  students. 
V.     Such  fundamental  policies  as 

A.  Educational  philosophy. 

B.  Religious  life  of  the  schools. 

C.  Athletics  and  other  extra-curricular 
act  i  V i  t  ies . 

D.  Coeducation. 

E.  The  enrollment  of  members  of  minority 
groups,     (pp.  3^-35) 

in  addition.  Strong  (1961)  listed  the  following: 

Oversee  office.     (p.  ^2) 
Set  tuition  fees.     (p.  k3) 

Be  responsible  for  health  and  safety  of  students.     (p.  ^5) 

Prepare  physical  plant  for  operation.     (p.  '*8) 

Order  textbooks  and  educational  supplies,     (p.  ^8) 

Plan  program  of  work  for  each  teacher  and  each  student, 

arranging  classes.     (p.  AS) 

Plan  the  year's  calendar.     (p.  48) 

Springer  (196?)  outlined  the  duties  of  the  headmaster  to  include 
the  fol lowing: 

Sole  and  final   right  to  decide  on  the  admission  of 
the  students.     (p.  h) 

Responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  the  students.     (p.  h) 

The  right  to  dismiss  a  student.     (p.  5) 

Handle  scholarship  grants  with  parents.     (p.  5) 

Sole  responsibility  for,  and  the  supervision  over,  all 

publicity  for  the  school.     (p.  5) 

Always  take  the  leadership  in  .   .   .  preparation  .   .  . 
of  .   .  .  a  school  budget.     (p.  6) 
Inform  proper  ones  of  unusual  conditions  affecting 
property  of  school.     (p.  6) 

Clearly  responsible  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
students.     (p.  6) 
Fund-Ra i s ing .     (p.  6) 

Organize  for  the  internal  operation  of  the  school, 
(pp.  15-25) 

Assign  teaching  loads,  decide  salary  and  fringe  benefits, 
rate  teaching  performance,  determine  extracurricular 
responsibilities,  decide  concerning  professional  growth, 
(pp.  26-38) 

Institute  and  direct  a  development  program.     (pp.  39-^7) 

Set  up  a  sound  public  and  alumni  relations  program. 
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Administration  of  nonteaching  personnel.     (pp.  ^8-55) 

Establish  personnel  policies, 

Establ ish  salaries. 

Develop  personnel  records. 
Provide  health  services,     (pp.  56-58) 
Handle  admissions.     (pp.  58-62) 

Develop  admission  policies. 

Recruit  students. 

Keep  records. 
Scholarship  policy  development.     (pp.  62-64) 
Handle  financial  and  business  administration, 
(pp.  65-70) 

Handle  purchasing.     (pp.  89-99) 

Develop  gu  idel ines  . 

Purchasing  authority. 
Management  of  buildings  and  grounds.     (pp.  100-108) 
Supervise  auxiliary  services.     (pp.  109-119) 

Food  services. 

Machines,  rentals,  etc. 

There  are  certain  obvious  differences  in  tasks  between  practicing 

administrators  in  the  public  schools  and  nonpublic  school  administrators. 

The  public  administrator  does  not  have  to  solicit  students,  charge 

tuition,  guide  religious  instruction,  and  answer  in  so  many  areas  with 

the  finality  of  the  church  related  administrator.     Erickson  and  Donovan 

(1972)  commented  upon  one  nonpublic  school  operation: 

The  most  obvious  administrative  differences  between 
Newman  and  the  typical  public  school  are:     (1)  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  not  accountable  to  the 
"people"  as  are  the  public  school  boards,   (2)  the 
pupil   to  teacher  ratios  are  lower,  and  (3)  there  is 
a  higher  percentage  of  administrative  personnel, 
(p.  232) 

How  general izable   these    findings  were  to  the  Church  of  Christ  related 
school  situations  was  a  focus  of  this  study. 

The  authors  of  various  publications  advocated  more  cooperation  and 
control  of  nonpublic  schools  and  their  affairs  by  the  public.  Elson 
(1969)  argued: 

There  are  five  predominant  policies  behind  nonpublic 
school   regulation:     (1)   to  reinforce  school  attendance 
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requirements,   (2)  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  socially 
dangerous  ideas,   (3)  to  promote  cultural  unity,  (k) 
to  provide  criteria  for  choosing  quality  non-public 
schooling,  and  (5)  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  business,  health,  and  building  practices, 
(p.  104) 

Sanders  (1969)  pointed  out  a  need  for  increased  understanding  and 
regulation  of  these  tasks  of  the  administrator  of  the  church  related 
school   to  avoid  establishing  institutions  "that  defraud  parents  and 
harm  pupils"  (p.   iBO).    One  author  stated  that  k]  state  legislatures 
must  have  a  desire  to  regulate  the  administration  of  such  institutions 
since  they  have  enacted  laws  that  set  up  "compulsory  standard  for  non- 
public school   instruction"  (Elson,  I969,  p.  ]0k)  . 

Furthermore,  education  is  attracting  much  attention, 
and  public  policy,  as  it  becomes   incorporated  in 
federal   laws,  appears  to  be  losing  patience  with 
shoddy  educational  practices  in  the  nonpublic  as  well 
as  the  public  sector.     (Sanders,   I969,  p.  I80) 

While  studies  have  been  made  of  the  tasks  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  administrator  (Kelly,   1973;  Martinez,  I967),  few  of  the  non- 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  such  research.  No 
actual  comparative  study  between  tasks  of  the  public  school  administra- 
tors and  those  of  non-Roman  Catholic  administrators  was  found. 

Stone  (1972)  did  a  status  study  of  elementary  schools  affiliated 
with  the  National  Association  of  Christian  Schools.    One  hundred  fifty- 
nine  administrators  answered  a  questionnaire  concerning  the  areas  of 
general  administration,  supervision  of  instruction,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  community  activities.    Stone  found  the  areas  of  "greatest  felt 
needs  .  .   .  were  workshops  in  general  administration  and  in  curricular 
planning  and  development,  and  practical  help  in  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion" (p.  4033-A) . 
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The  task  areas  of  finance  and  personnel  programs  in  church  related 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  studied  by  Jackson  (1973)  through 
the  use  of  a  jury  of  experts.    The  jury  was  selected  by  six  experts  of 
church  related  school  administration  choosing  five  men  to  serve  as 
validating  authorities  for  a  list  of  performance  objectives.    The  jury 
validated  all  but  two  of  the  114  performance  objectives. 

Tarsis  (197'*)  utilized  a  Delphi  technique  to  focus  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  future  role  of  the  denominational  elementary  school 
principal.     The  sample  was  drawn  from  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
Jewish  denominational  elementary  schools.    Task  areas  covered  by  the 
questionnaire  included  dimensions  of  administration,  supervision  and 
instructional   leadership,  personal  and  professional  competencies,  and 
political  and  community  relations. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  perception  of  the  principal's  role  in 
the  academies  operated  by  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Academies  was  conducted 
by  Kalangi   (1975).     A  questionnaire  was  answered  by  73  principals  and 
276  teachers.     Findings  showed  a  significant  difference  in  the  percep- 
tions of  the  role  of  the  principal  by  the  principals  and  the  teachers 
and  identified  those  areas  in  which  possible  differences  in  opinions 
might  occur. 

As  indicated,  a  few  textbooks  were  located  that  reviewed  adminis- 
trative task  areas  for  church  related  schools.     The  purpose  of  the 
discussion  following  is  to  describe  the  taxonomy  of  tasks  proposed  by 
these  textbooks. 

The  six  categories  in  which  Lowrie  (I966)  placed  the  administra- 
tor's responsibilities  are  given  in  Table  1.     Please  note  those  items 
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Table  1 

The  Task  Areas  Assigned  to  Administrators  in  Chr i  st  ian 
School  Administration  (Lowrie,  1966) 


RESEARCH 


1.  Help  teachers  to  identify  their  problems  and  to  do  their  own 
research. 

2.  Conduct  research  on  his  own  problems. 

3.  Involve  parents  or  other  lay  people  in  doing  research  for 
the  solution  of  school  problems. 

h.     Give  whatever  in-service  training  is  necessary  so  that 
teachers  understand  how  to  do  research. 

5.  Coordinate  research  efforts  by  individuals  and  groups  within 
the  school . 

6.  Participate  in  local,  state,  regional  or  national  research 
projects . 

7.  Keep  abreast  of  the  more  important  research  studies. 
SUPERVISION 

1.  Prepare  instructional  bulletins. 

2.  Visit  classrooms. 

3.  Hold  conferences  with  teachers  following  classroom  visitation. 
h.     Establish  opportunities  for  teachers  to  see  good  demonstration 

teach  i  ng . 

5.  Administer  an  all-school   testing  program. 

6.  Gather  and  interpret  data  on  pupil  progress. 

7.  Work  with  staff  committees  on  curriculum  projects. 

8.  Supervise  the  keeping  of  pupil  records. 

9.  Prepare  for  and  conduct  faculty  meetings. 

10.  Improve  the  professional  library. 

11.  Contact  educational  consultants  and  lay  advisors  to  serve  on 
curriculum  committees. 

12.  Handle  student  discipline  problems. 

13.  Work  with  an  instructional  council  or  a  curriculum  council. 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Lead  in-service  education  of  teachers. 

2.  Rate  work  done  by  the  teachers. 

3.  Work  out  an  equitable  assignment  of  responsibilities  for  each 
teacher. 

^.     Secure  substitutes  and  orient  them  to  their  work. 

5.  Take  over  for  absent  teachers  when  substitutes  are  unavailable. 

6.  Recruit  and  select  new  teachers. 

7.  Meet  problems  which  arise  concerning  the  school's  policies 

on  salary,  tenure,   retirement,  vacation,   sick  leave,   leave  of 
absence  and  sabbatical  time. 
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Table  1  -  continued 


8.  Handle  grievances  of  teachers. 

9.  Keep  staff  personnel  records. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


1.  Show  the  board  the  need  and  value  of  planned  public 
relat  ions . 

2.  Construct  a  public  relations  program. 

3.  Assign  public  relations  responsibilities  to  staff  members 
and  supervise  their  work. 

^.  Prepare  news  releases  for  local  papers. 

5.  Prepare  brochures,  other  printed  materials,  slides  and  movies. 

6.  Speak  to  parent  groups  and  community  groups. 

7.  Prepare  school  exhibits. 

8.  Conduct  open  house  programs. 

9.  Hold  conferences  with  parents. 

10.  Raise  money  for  the  annual  budget  and  for  capital  improvements, 

11.  Answer  complaints. 

12.  Take  part  in  community  service  projects. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  NON- I NSTRUCT I ONAL  PERSONNEL 


1.  Recruit  and  select  non-instructional  personnel. 

2.  Rate  the  work  done  by  non- i ns t ruct iona 1  personnel. 

3.  Direct  an  in-service  training  program  for  non- i nstruct iona 1 
personne 1 . 

^.    Work  out  a  fair  assignment  of  responsibilities. 

5.  Check  on  matters  affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  non- 
instructional  personnel. 

6.  Meet  problems  which  arise  concerning  the  school's  policies 
on  salary,  sick  leave,  retirement  and  leave  of  absence. 

7.  Meet  problems  which  arise  concerning  the  school's  policies 
on  tenure  and  retirement. 

FINANCE 


1.  Work  and  pray  to  enlarge  the  financial  base  of  the  school. 

2.  Determine  the  amount  of  money  needed  in  each  budget  account 
under  his  supervision  for  the  next  annual  budget. 

3.  Follow  the  board's  procedures  for  purchasing  under  his 
assigned  budget  accounts. 

Request  board  permission  before  purchasing  needed  items  when 
a  budget  account  is  spent. 

5.  Keep  the  board,  faculty,  parents  and  students  informed  on 
budget  information  which  is  significant  to  each  group. 

6.  Follow  carefully  defined  procedures  in  handling  all  cash  and 
checks  which  come  through  the  school  office. 
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Table  1  -  continued 


7.  Oversee  the  system  of  accounting  for  the  finance  of  student 
organizations  such  as  yearbook,  band,  student  council,  class 
dues. 

8.  Oversee  the  system  for  petty  cash. 

9.  Establish  and  follow  security  precautions  for  money  left  in 
the  building.     (pp.  16-18) 
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he  placed  under  research  that  are  often  placed  in  personnel  administra- 
tion (i.e.,  teacher's  problems  and  in-service  training).     His  critical 
tasks  under  supervision  include  tasks  that  were  contained  under 
curriculum  and  staff  supervision  in  the  listings  of  other  authors. 
Personnel  administration  closely  paralleled  the  lists  found  in  standard 
textbooks.    This  was  also  seen  in  the  public  relations  categories.  His 
text  contained  a  section  that  covered  the  "Broad  Areas  of  Responsibility" 
of  the  board  under  which  the  administrator  was  serving  (see  Table  2). 
Public  school  boards  were  charged  with  many  of  the  same  tasks,  but 
texts  that  emphasized  public  school  activities  gave  more  authority  to 
the  superintendent  than  did  Lowrie.     Lowrie  did  not  cover  one  area  often 
assumed  for  the  church  related  school  administrator  in  his  initial 
listings,  but  devoted  a  chapter  in  his  book  to  "Admission  Procedures  and 
Student  Recruitment"  (pp.  50-5^). 

Please  note  the  differences  in  general  categories  as  seen  in  the 
public  school   textbooks  that  are  reviewed  later  in  this  chapter  and 
Lowrie' s  book  as  shown  in  Table  3-     Close  examination  of  the  expectations 
in  each  field  revealed  the  almost  identical  task  areas  as  conceived  by 
the  authorities.    The  board  of  directors  were  assigned  by  Lowrie  to  look 
after  the  school  plant.     Since  school  transportation  was  usually  pro- 
vided by  parents  in  church  related  school  operations,   it  was  often  not 
listed  as  an  administrative  task  area  for  such  schools. 

Task  Areas  and  Critical  Tasks  Theorized  in 
Public  School  Oriented  Textbooks 

Twenty-six  textbooks  on  school  administration  were  selected  for 
use  in  identifying  critical  administrative  tasks.    These  were  chosen  on 
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Table  2 

Responsibilities  of  Administrative  Board  Listed  by  Lowrie 
in  Christian  School  Administration  (1966) 


BROAD  AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

1.  Serve  as  spiritual   leaders  of  the  school,  waiting  upon  God 
for  His  di  rection . 

2.  Exercise  oversight  of  the  entire  school. 

3.  Establish  sound  policies  for  operation  of  a  good  school. 

k.     Employ  competent  personnel  whom  they  will  hold  accountable 
to  affect  the  policies  of  the  school. 

5.  Provide  necessary  buildings,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

6.  Establish  the  annual  budget  and  the  method  of  financing  the 
work . 

7.  Interpret  the  school   to  the  Christian  community  and  to  the 
1  oca  1  commun  i  ty . 

8.  Do  advance  planning  for  every  phase  of  the  school 's  growth, 

9.  Stimulate  the  staff  so  that  it  may  become  more  proficient. 

10.  Maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  local  public  schools, 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with  regional 
accrediting  associations  and  with  Christian  school  associa- 
tions. 

11.  Acts  as  final  authority  on  problems  arising  within  the  school. 

12.  Maintain  proper  and  open  lines  of  communication  among  the 
school   family.     (pp.  20-21) 
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Table  3 

Parallel  Listings  of  Administrative  Tasks  of  Christian 
School  Administration  (1966)  and  Public  School 
Administration  Textbooi<s 


Lowr  i  e 


Textbooks 


Research 
Superv  i  s  ion 

Personnel  Administration 

Publ ic  Rel at  ions 

Management  of  Non- 
instructional  Personne' 

F  i  nance 


Instruction  &  Curriculum  Development 
Staff  Personnel 
Community-school  Leadership 
Organization  &  Structure 

School  Finance  £  Business  Management 

Pupil  Personnel 

School  Plant 

School  Transportation 
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the  basis  of  range  of  publication,   the  earliest  bearing  a  1925  copy- 
right and  the  latest  published  in  1976,  and  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  writer's  committee  at  the  time  of  the  design  of  the  study 
who  identified  those  selected  as  being  used  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  in  the  teaching  of  administration.     Occasionally,  the  public- 
oriented  textbooks  included  materials  on  nonpublic  school  administration. 
(See  reference  listing  for  textbooks.) 

Little  difficulty  was  encountered  identifying  the  task  areas  and 
critical   tasks  of  administrators  in  the  public  school   system.  An 
abundance  of  articles,  surveys,  and  studies  existed  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  those  tasks,   in  addition  to  the  26  textbooks  surveyed.  The 
Florida  School  Laws  -  197^  Edition  were  used  with  the  textbooks  to 
assist  in  identifying  typical   legal  requirements. 

Three  of  the  textbooks  were  oriented  toward  principals  (Elicker, 
196^;  Goldman,   I966;  Burden  &  Whitt,   1973).     One  was  directed  toward 
supervision  of  personnel   in  educational  administration  (Castetter,  1976). 
The  remainder  were  designed  for  individuals  preparing  for  the  super- 
intendency  and/or  general  staff  administration. 

Tables  were  constructed  to  enable  a  complete  listing  of  the  text- 
books reviewed  and  permitted  an  easily  accessible  comparison  of  the 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement.     The  tables  were  divided  into  eight 
task  areas,   following  the  study  results  of  the  Southern  States  Coopera- 
tive Program  in  Educational  Administration  (SSCPEA)  published  in  1955 
under  the  title  Better  Teaching  in  School  Administration.     In  addition, 
a  ninth  table  was  added  to  accommodate  those  critical   tasks  recommended 
in  some  textbooks.     The  specific  tasks  are  not  limited  to  those  contained 
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in  the  SSCPEA's  evaluation,  but  include  tasks  gleaned  from  the  textbooks 
a  s  we  1 1 . 

Selection  of  the  critical  tasks  included  in  the  tables  listing 
the  theorized  tasks  and  later  construction  of  the  instrument  was  based 
largely  on  a  mention  of  the  task  by  a  textbook  author.     The  chosen  tasks 
were  the  subjects  of  a  chapter,  a  subheading,  or  a  paragraph  in  the  text. 
Tasks  given  only  casual   treatment,  or  downgraded  by  authors  were  not 
used.    Members  of  the  writer's  supervising  committee  at  the  time  of  the 
design  of  the  study  were  consulted  for  verification  of  the  categories 
and  the  critical  tasks  in  those  categories.    The  thoroughness  with  which 
these  were  covered  was  demonstrated  by  the  rare  additions  of  tasks  by 
those  who  completed  the  instruments.     Chapter  IV  contains  a  review  of 
the  critical   tasks  added  by  the  respondents. 

Each  table  contains  a  "General  Supervision  of  Area"  category  as 
the  first  listing,  with  the  exception  of  the  special  phases  area.  This 
Indicates  the  author  discussed  the  overall  administrative  task  area, 
even  though  the  author  may  not  have  emphasized  one  or  more  of  the 
specific  tasks  shown  on  the  table.     Omission  of  a  specific  task  from  a 
textbook  listing  does  not  imply  that  it  was  not  mentioned,  only  that  it 
was  not  considered  by  the  researcher  to  have  been  given  sufficient 
prominence  by  the  author,  or  the  ambiguity  of  the  reference  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  identify  the  area  or  the  task. 

The  tables  deal  with  those  critical  tasks  of  the  chief  school 
administrator.     One  authority  may  have  concluded  that  a  critical  task 
should  be  performed  by  a  regular  teacher,  or  staff  employee,  and  not 
assign  the  function  to  the  superintendent,  principal,  or  headmaster. 
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This  accounts  for  many  of  the  blanks  appearing  in  the  tables  listing  the 
theorized  tasks  for  school  administrators.    Note  also  how  the  tasks  are 
arranged  in  descending  order,  based  on  the  number  of  textbook  authors 
mentioning  the  task. 

The  listings  for  one  author  are  not  parallel   to  another.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  writers  may  have  placed  extracurricular  functions 
under  "Develop  and  Coordinate  Pupil  Activity  Programs"  while  the  next 
author  gave  this  area  a  separate  listing. 

The  authors  of  the  textbooks  did  not  always  place  the  specific 
tasks  under  the  general  areas  as  this  writer  placed  them.     It  would  not 
be  possible  to  classify  each  one  as  the  authors  did  due  to  limitations 
of  time  and  space.    There  would  also  be  a  great  amount  of  duplication. 
The  reader  is  invited  to  review  each  of  the  task  areas  included  in  the 
anal ys  i  s . 

In  the  material  following,  there  is  a  detailed  review  of  each  of 
the  critical  tasks  contained  in  the  nine  task  areas  chosen  for  utiliza- 
tion in  the  investigation. 

The  tasks  are  listed  on  the  left  side  of  the  tables  with  the 
authors  at  the  top  of  the  tables.    An  "x"  is  placed  beside  the  task 
under  the  author's  name  if  the  textbook  contained  a  discussion  of  the 
specific  task. 

Instruction  and  Curriculum  Development 

The  results  of  the  review  of  26  textbooks  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional administration  are  given  graphically  for  the  area  of  instruction 
and  curriculum  development  in  Table  i» .     There  was  agreement  that  school 
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administrators  should  have  "General  Supervision  of  the  Area,"  with  only 
three  exceptions.     Knezevich  (1969)  well   illustrated  the  majority 
opinion  when  he  said,  "Every  school  administrator  at  every  level  of 
operations  must  be  knowledgeable  about  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
taught"  (p.  378). 

Several  authors  were  specific  in  their  discussion  of  the  tasks  that 
directly  involved  the  administrator  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  For 
example,  12  of  the  26  authors  felt  administrators  should  be  primarily 
responsible  for  forming  curriculum  objectives.     "Once  the  educational 
goals  of  the  organization  are  known,  leadership  in  the  development  of 
the  instructional  program  becomes  of  primary  importance"  (Kimbrough  & 
Nunnery,   1976,  p.  168).    Goldman  (1966)  summed  up  his  studies  by  stating, 
"The  authorities  thought  that  almost  one-third  of  the  high  school 
principal 's  time  should  be  spent  for  supervision  of  teachers  and  improve- 
ment of  instruction"  (p.  35). 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  inclusion  of  "religious  education" 
in  Strayer  et  al.'s  (1925)  work,  but  the  omission  in  the  remainder  of 
the  textbooks.    Music  was  also  separated  from  other  studies,  and  given 
a  separate  task  listing  in  two  of  the  books  (Strayer,  Engelhardt, 
McGaughy,  Alexander,  Mort,  Hart,  £  Swift,  1925;  Lawson,  1953). 

Pupil  Personnel 

Pupil  personnel  services  have  increasingly  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  administrator  during  the  1950's,   1960's,  and  1970's  (see  Table  5). 
Campbell   (1971)  observed,  "Recent  developments,  such  as  special  programs 
for  the  talented  and  the  growth  of  external   testing  have  placed  even 
more  emphasis  on  pupil  personnel  services"  (p.   ]kS) . 
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Eleven  of  the  authors  assigned  the  administrator  the  specific  task 
of  "Dealing  with  Pupil  Behavior."    "Teachers  and  administrators,  while 
not  professional  diagnosticians,  are  nevertheless  expected  to  be 
capable  of  identifying  behavior  problems"  (Lawson,  1953,  p.   197).  Legal 
assignment  for  control ing  pupil  behavior  as  a  critical  task  was  covered 
in  the  Florida  School  Laws  (197'*). 

Various  authors  placed  most  of  the  extracurricular  activities  under 
"Develop  and  Coordinate  Pupil  Activity  Programs."    School  lunches  were 
mentioned  by  Lawson  (1953)  and  six  of  the  other  authors.     Home  visita- 
tion was  assigned  to  the  administrator  by  only  one  writer  in  the  covered 
textbooks  (Burden  &  Whitt,   1973).     Health  services  and  guidance  services 
were  also  areas  of  concern  by  the  textbook  authors. 

Community-School  Leadership 

As  early  as  1925,  school  administration  textbook  authors  were 
concerned  about  how  the  community  felt  about  the  school,  how  they  inter- 
acted, and  how  to  take  advantage  of  all   the  resources  of  the  cormiunity 
(see  Table  6).    While  Lawson  (1953)  and  SSCPEA  (1955)  mentioned  the 
necessity  of  an  administrator's  active  involvement  in  community  affairs, 
Kimbrough  and  Nunnery  (1976)  suggested,  ".   .   .  educational  administra- 
tors should  encourage  active  participation  in  community  organizations" 
(p.   186).    The  other  categories  imply  a  relationship  between  the  school 
and  the  community  (as  "Assist  Community  in  Development  of  Potential-- 
Natural  and  Human"),  but  the  personal   involvement  was  only  implied,  not 
specified.    The  attitude  of  the  authors  of  one  textbook  was  stated  thus, 

School -commun i ty  relations  are  not  then  essentially 
matters  of  reporting  or  interpreting.  Rather,  they 
are  carrying  forward  a  public  enterprise  with  laymen 
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and  educators  playing  the  respective  roles  that  are 
most  rewarding  in  terms  of  the  education  of  men. 
(Morphet,  Johns,  £  Reller,  I967,  p.  199) 


Only  seven  of  the  26  authors  did  not  emphasize  public  relations 

obligations,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  school  with  other  agencies  in 

the  community  was  listed  as  a  major  task  by  one-half  of  the  theorists, 

Nonetheless,  Lawson  (1953)  observed: 

If  he  is  to  succeed,  he  will  engage  the  cooperation  of 
the  staff,   the  citizens  of  the  community,  and  the 
pupils  in  the  total  enterprise  of  planning,  evaluating, 
and  improving  the  entire  process  which  we  call  educa- 
tion,    (p.  1) 

Staff  Personnel 


As  can  be  noted  from  Table  7,  not  one  of  the  authors  failed  to 
mention  the  personnel  responsibilities   in  the  "General  Supervision  of 
Area"  category. 

Finding  the  right  people,  helping  them  to  develop, 
seeing  that  they  are  properly  compensated,  appraised, 
informed,  and  motivated  are  some  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  personnel  function.   (Castetter,  1976, 
p.  30) 

This  aided  in  explaining  the  concern  of  those  who  would  train  adminis- 
trators,or,  "A  good  teaching  staff,  functioning  efficiently  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  school"  (Huggett,   1950,  p.  75), 

A  word  of  explanation  is  needed  for  "Coordinate  Teacher-Group 
Activities."    This  would  include  such  items  as  working  out  the  divisions 
(including  elementary,  middle-school,  and  secondary  departments),  extra- 
class  curriculum  activities,  and  anything  affecting  the  school  adminis- 
tration's proper  functioning   in  this  critical   task  area. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  7,   it  was  in  I967  that  interest  was  shown 
in  teacher's  aides  and  auxiliary  personnel.    Only  one  reviewed  author 
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assigned  the  responsibility  to  the  administrator  to  introduce  new 
teaching  methods,  two  specifically  mentioned  counseling  the  faculty, 
and  the  authors  of  two  textbooks,  Castetter  (1976)  and  Kimbrough  and 
Nunnery  (1976),  mentioned  needs  predication  as  a  critical  task  of 
admin  i  strators . 

School  Plant 

Table  8  reveals  that  only  EI icker  (1964),  whose  textbook  dealt 
with  the  principal's  work,  and  Mayer  and  Wilson  (1972)  failed  to  men- 
tion some  phase  of  the  school  plant  operation.     Also,   the  latter  had 
much  to  say  about  the  relationship  of  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 

Except  for  school  predictions  and  building  inspections,  the 
authors  were  in  general  agreement  concerning  the  school  plant  and  the 
admin  i  strator. 

The  development  and  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
over-all  school   plant  is  an   important  segment  of 
public  school  administration.     The  public  schoolhouse 
is  the  most  numerous  of  public  buildings  in  the  land. 
It  represents  a  big  capital   investment  in  the  educa- 
tional enterprise.     (Miller,  1965,  p.  317) 

Or  as  Moehlman  (1951)  observed: 

The  superintendent  should  be  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  need  and  location  of  new  buildings,  the 
size  and  location  of  site,  and  for  translating  the 
curricular  and  special  needs  of  child  and  community 
into  number,  size,  type  and  location  of  rooms, 
(p.  22k) 

School  Transportation 

Sears  (19^*7)  was  the  first  author  listed  in  the  table  on  school 
transportation  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  task  area  of 
transportation.     However,  his  primary  focus  was  on  the  general   task  area 
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rather  than  the  specific  critical  tasks  associated  with  school  trans- 
portation (see  Table  9).    Most  of  the  others  who  mentioned  this  task 
did  not  enlarge  upon  the  general  category.     The  legal   implications  of 
school  transportation  for  one  state  were  covered  in  the  Florida  School 
Laws  (197'*). 

Why  was  a  heavier  emphasis  not  given  to  transportation?  Perhaps 

it  can  be  related  to  an  observation  by  Miller  (I965). 

The  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school  is 
an  operation  not  planned  primarily  for  its  educa- 
tional values.     It  is  planned,  rather,  as  a  means 
of  getting  children  to  a  place  where  they  may 
participate  in  an  educational   program.     (p.  363) 

This  lack  of  emphasis  may  also  be  traced  to  the  fact  "the  early  schools 

drew  pupils  from  homes  no  farther  away  than  the  smallest  child  could 

walk"  (p.  36A)  .    Why,  then,  did  transportation  become  a  part  of  the 

administrator's  tasks?    Miller  (1965)  gave  the  following  reasons  in  his 

work:     reorganization  of  districts  (p.  36M ,  sparsity  of  population 

(p.  36'*),  special  education  (p.  364),  safety  (p.  365),  shuttlebus 

service  to  shift  students  for  programs  (p.  365),  and  better  racial  and 

ethnic  balances  (p.  365). 

Organization  and  Structure 

Nineteen  of  the  26  authors  assigned  the  administrator  a  major  role 
in  the  organization  and  structure  of  the  school  as  seen  under  the 
"General  Supervision  of  Area"  in  Table  10.     "Implementation  of  general 
school  policy  formulated  by  the  board  of  education  is  an  executive  or 
administrative  (as  contrasted  with  a  legislative)  function"  (Knezevich, 
1969,  p.  23^*).     Stoops  and  Rafferty  (196I)  and  Miller  (I965)  were  the 
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only  ones  who  did  not  give  the  organization  and  structure  in  some 
manner  as  a  major  task. 

Sears  (19'<7)  emphasized  the  source  for  organization  and  structure 
by  stating:     "If  a  school   is  concerned  about  its  students,  then  their 
needs  and  not  their  subjects  should  be  the  basis  for  organizing  the 
instructional  program  and  the  staff"  (p.  378). 

In  the  reviewed  textbooks,  Morphet  et  al.   (I967)  placed  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  administrator  to  "Organize  Lay  and  Professional  Groups." 
No  specific  obligation  was  given  by  the  reviewed  authors  after  that 
date  (note  Table  10).     Planning  and  forecasting  were  included  in 
Moehlman's  work  in  1951,  but  not  emphasized  in  the  surveyed  texts  again 
until   1976  (Castetter;  Kimbrough  6  Nunnery) . 

School  Finance  and  Business  Management 

As  is  evident  from  Table  11,  only  four  of  the  authors  failed  to 
give  the  financial  aspects  of  school  affairs  a  general  treatment. 
Elicker  (1964)  and  Burden  and  Whitt  (1973)  made  no  mention  of  the 
school  finance  and  business  management  task  area;  Clabaugh  (1966)  men- 
tioned the  budget;  Castetter  (1976)  covered  five  of  the  13  categories. 
The  remainder  stressed  the  administrator's  responsibility  to  the 
finances  of  the  school.    Why?    "The  success  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  will  often  be  determined  by  his  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
public  finance  and  municipal  administration"  (Strayer  et  al.,  1925, 
p.  vi  i  i ) . 

The  importance  of  school  finance  and  business  management  tasks  was 
colorfully  described  by  Huggett   (1950)  as  follows: 
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Money  is  literally  dynamite  in  school  work.    One  can 
drink,  gamble,  curse,  and  kiss  his  neighbor's  wife 
and  get  away  with  it  -  maybe.     The  misuse  of  one 
cent,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  misuse  which  cannot  be 
disproved  means  loss  of  position,   if  not  a  stay  in 
the  'pokey. '     (p.  I69) 

Special  Phases 

The  special  phases  area  (Table  12)  provided  a  residual  category 
for  grouping  together  various  administrative  tasks  mentioned  by  the 
theorists,  but  which  were  difficult  to  include  in  one  of  the  other 
categories  of  the  SSCPEA's  taxonomy.     Some  of  the  tasks  listed  were 
mentioned  only  once  by  the  experts  in  school  administration  (i.e., 
determine  school  philosophy  and  accident  reports),  but  were  a  vital 
part  of  the  administrator's  work. 

"Special  Activities"  occupied  much  of  an  administrator's  time  and 
efforts.    This  prompted  13  of  the  authorities  to  assign  general  respon- 
sibilities to  the  task,  and  seven  of  the  authors  to  be  more  specific  in 
the  exact  tasks  performed. 

Ten  of  the  authors  of  the  textbooks  assigned  the  administrator  a 
responsibility  to  "Evaluate  All   Phases  of  School  Activity."  To 
"Conduct  Research  Program"  was  not  only  a  concern  of  Strayer  et  al . 
(1925),  but  also  was  a  task  in  1976,  according  to  Kimbrough  and  Nunnery 
(1976).     "Collective  Negotiations"  was  not  mentioned  in  the  covered 
textbooks  until  I969. 

Chapter  Summary 

This  chapter  has  been  a  general  review  of  the  task  areas  and 
critical  tasks  of  administration  as  theorized  by  the  experts  in  the 
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field.    The  textbooks  of  these  authorities  were  surveyed  and  analyzed 
for  the  task  areas  and  specific  tasks  assigned  by  the  authors  to  the 
administrators  of  schools.    The  texts  primarily  reflected  the  expert's 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  taught  to  students  who  aspire  to  enter 
the  complex  field  of  educational  administration. 


CHAPTER  III 
SCHOOLS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  general  location 
and  backgrounds  of  the  schools  included  in  the  study.     Since  prior  to 
this  study  the  church  related  schools  had  not  been  included  in  a 
national  sample,  considerable  background  information  was  obtained  from 
them.    This  information  included  reasons  for  organizing,  brief  history, 
means  of  financial  support,  growth  patterns,  source  of  students, 
organizational  structure,  membership,  and  other  material  information. 
Since  the  organization,  management,  financial  support,  and  other 
factors  of  public  schools  are  well  known,  this  information  was  not 
sought  for  the  public  schools  selected  for  the  study.  Consequently, 
information  in  this  chapter  deals  more  with  the  background  of  the  church 
related  school   sample  than  with  the  public  school   sample.     The  public 
schools  served  similar  socioeconomic  groups  as  the  church  related 
schools,  as  indicated  by  the  church  related  administrators'  submissions 
of  public  school  locations. 

Public  Schools  in  the  Study 

To  do  a  comparative  study  of  the  critical  tasks  of  the  church 
related  schools  versus  the  public  schools,  each  administrator  of  the 

he 


church  related  schools  submitted  the  names  of  three  public  school 
administrators  from  their  areas.     From  these  three,  two  were  chosen  by 
random  to  be  contacted  and  sent  a  duplicate  of  the  questionnaire  mailed 
to  the  church  related  administrators.    The  pupils  the  public  schools 
served  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  similar  in  socioeconomic  character- 
istics as  pupils  served  by  the  private  schools.     The  administrators  also, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  paralleled  the  administrators  of  the  church 
related  schools.     (Appendix  C  contains  the  location  by  city  of  the 
public  schools  whose  principals  responded  to  the  questionnaire.) 

The  distribution  of  the  public  schools  was  divided  into  various 
sections  of  the  country,  balancing  the  ratios  with  the  church  related 
schools.    The  Southwest  section  of  the  country,  containing  the  largest 
number  of  schools  supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  also 
produced  the  largest  number  of  responses  from  public  schools.  The 
location  by  geographic  area  of  the  schools  responding  to  the  question- 
naire is  shown  in  Table  13.     Since  there  were  no  church  related  schools 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,   this  geographic  area  was  not  represented. 
Over  half  of  the  public  and  church  related  schools  were  from  the  South 
and  Southwest. 

The  public  school   responses   included  building  principals  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  schools.    These  closely  paralleled  the 
distribution  for  the  private  schools. 

The  Church  Related  Schools   in  the  Study 

Since  no  one  had  previously  collected  data  about  the  church  related 
schools  included  in  the  study,   the  writer  collected  as  much  data  as 
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Table  13 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Schools  in  the  Study 


Geographic  Location 

Church  Related  Schools 

Publ ic  Schools 

Sou  thwes  t 

23 

15 

South 

19 

13 

Southeast 

8 

7 

West 

3 

3 

M  i  dwe  s  t 

5 

TOTALS 

58 

42 

^3 


thought  feasible  through  an  information  sheet  submitted  to  the  sample. 
School  brochures  were  requested  and  principals  were  asl<ed  to  supply 
background  information  where  appropriate.     Some  results  of  this  back- 
ground study  are  reported  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  sizeable  religious  group  in  the  United 
States.     The  World  Almanac  listed  the  1976  membership  of  Churches  of 
Christ  at  2, '400,000  (1977).     This,  however,  can  be  highly  deceptive  and 
is  believed  by  many  authorities  to  be  grossly  understated  because  of  the 
autonomous  nature  of  each  congregation  and  the  absence  of  a  central 
headquarters  to  maintain  vital  statistics.    As  is  true  of  many  religious 
groups,  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  were  intensely  interested  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  education  of  children.     Some  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  believed  a  private  school   to  be  an  effective  means  to  teach 
the  desired  moral  and  religious  principles  to  their  children.  The 
church  does  not  own  any  schools  (or  other  institutions),  but  all  such 
enterprises  are  held  by  corporations  supported  by  contributions  from 
individuals  and  organizations.     Most  of  the  schools  neither  solicit  nor 
accept  contributions  from  the  church  treasuries.    Typical  of  the  adver- 
tising to  the  community,  one  school  brochure  stated: 

OPERATION  OF  THE  ACADEMY  is  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  who, 
along  with  the  faculty  and  administrators,  are  members 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ.    No  financial  support  is 
provided  nor  control  exercised  by  any  church.  The 
Academy  is  chartered  by  the  State  and  receives  tax- 
exempt  donations. 

Additional   statements  found  in  much  of  the  literature  promoting  the 
schools  included  such   items  as,   "The  school    is  supported  by  tuition, 
fees,  and  gifts."    "The  school   is  not  owned  by  any  church."    "The  school 
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does  not  accept  contributions  from  congregations  of  the  church."  These 
attributes  made  the  schools  unique  among  church  related  school 
endeavors . 

Motivation  to  Establish  Church  Related  Schools 

Since  the  church  does  not  own,  control,  nor  directly  support  these 
schools,  why  do  they  exist?    Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  were  not  as 
antagonistic  toward  public  schools  as  one  might  infer  from  the  exist- 
ence of  these  private  schools,  but  unhappiness  with  the  environments  of 
public  schools  promoted  the  building  of  the  church  related  schools  in 
certain  localities.     Deeply  concerned  over  the  moral  and  spiritual 
training  needed  by  their  children,  many  of  the  brochures  published  by 
the  schools  reflected  an  attitude  of  concern  that  heightened  the  impetus 
for  creating  schools. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  facing  Christian  parents 
today  involves  the  education  of  their  children, 
institutions  that  provide  only  for  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  physical   training  while  neglecting  their 
spiritual  development,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
complete  educational  needs  of  our  children.  The 
basis  of  all  correct  spiritual  development  is  the 
knowledge  of  God's  word.     The  public  school  systems 
in  [city]  are  neither  designed  nor  equipped  to  supply 
this  great  need. 

The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  schools  were  expected  to  maintain 
high  academic  standards.     One  administrator  commented,  "We  have  a  strong 
academic  structure  with  31%  of  our  students  going  to  college.  Our 
average  ACT  score  is  21."    Another  stated,  "Averages  on  Iowa  tests  last 
April  for  ^th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  classes  were  at  least  two  grades 
above  grade  level  and  sometimes  more."    While  it  was  obvious  the  moral 
and  spiritual   training  of  children  was  the  prime  concern  of  these  schools, 
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they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  need  to  make  useful  and  profitable 

citizens  out  of  their  pupils.     One  teacher  handbook  contained  the 

following  statement. 

[school]  believes  that  a  Bible-centered  academic 
education  is  the  best  general  preparation  for  any 
business  or  profession  and  that  special  training 
in  a  chosen  field  becomes  more  meaningful  when  based 
on  this  foundati  on,  with  the  person  thus  educated 
better  able  to  take  his  place  in  a  democratic 
society  as  a  responsible,  free  citizen. 

The  material  provided  by  the  church  related  schools  indicated  that  they 

existed  not  so  much  as  a  protest  against  the  public  school  systems,  but 

constituted  an  effort  to  combine  a  worthwhile  secular  education  with. 

certain  spiritual  values. 

History  of  the  Schools 

While  many  of  the  schools  playing  a  more  important  role  in  influ- 
encing members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  the  years  were  institutions 
of  higher  education,  there  was  a  limited  number  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  from  the  founding  of  the  first  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States.    Many  of  the  preachers  in  the  l800's  were  pedagogues  as 
well  as  spiritual  leaders.     Several  communities  witnessed  the  founding 
of  various  academies  offering  an  opportunity  for  a  rel igio-secular 
education  to  local  youth.     These  were  viewed  as  individual  efforts  and 
seldom  had  any  organic  connection  with  the  church  (West,   19^9).  Some 
of  the  schools,  often  called  seminaries  or  colleges,   included  elementary 
and  secondary  students.     Bethany  College,  opened  in  l8i*i,  accepted 
students  seven  to  \h,  as  well  as  those  older  (West,   1949).     In  I978 
Bethany  was  identified  with  the  Christian  Church  and  had  not  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  over  a  century. 
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The  first  institution  to  be  supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of 

Christ  in  America  was  Buffalo  Seminary,  founded  in  I818  by  Alexander 

Campbell.    Others  soon  followed.    West  (19^9)  commented: 

As  early  as  I818  Alexander  Campbell  was  running 
Buffalo  Seminary  in  his  own  home  at  Bethany,  and 
by  1823  was  editing  an  influential  religious 
periodical.    Walter  Scott,  while  running  his 
academy  at  Pittsburgh,  did  not  fail  to  teach  the 
Bible  along  with  teaching  other  subjects.  P.S. 
Fall  was  running  a  female  academy  as  early  as 
1831  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  Tolbert 
Fanning  was  running  one  at  Franklin,  Tennessee, 
(p.  269) 

The  early  institutions  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  or  have  been 
absorbed  into  other  organizations. 

The  oldest  school  with  a  continuous  existence  was  found  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  city  well  populated  with  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.     Founded  in  I89I  by  David  Lipscomb  as  Nashville  Bible  School, 
in  1978  the  institution  bore  the  name  of  its  founder. 

Growth  of  the  Church  Related  Schools 


With  the  beginning  of  David  Lipscomb  High  School   (then  Nashville 
Bible  School)   in  I89I,  the  continued  founding  of  schools  has  flourished, 
especially  since  World  War  II.     Table  ]k  shows  when  the  schools  in  the 
study  were  established  by  decades.    Fifty-eight  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1977,  with  one  scheduled  to  begin  accepting  students  in  I978. 
The  decade  producing  the  largest  number  of  new  schools  was  1970.  An 
establishment  date  for  one  school   in  the  study,  older  than  15  years,  was 
not  given.     (See  Appendix  D  for  a  complete  list  of  the  schools,  with 
dates  of  establishment.) 


Table  I'* 

Growth  of  Church  Related  Schools  by  Decades 


Decade  Number  Founded 

1890  1 

1900  1 

1910  3 

1920  1 

\SkO  I, 

1950  11 

I960  ,1 

1970  2k 


Several  of  the  schools  experienced  rapid  growth  during  the  1960's 
and  1970's.    This  was  especially  true  of  the  more  recently  established 
schools  located  in  urban  areas.    The  older  schools,  unless  in  a  metro- 
politan area,  remained  fairly  constant  in  their  student  populations.  A 
younger  school,  established  in  1975  with  an  enrollment  of  kO,   listed  a 
student  membership  of  3^*5  in  1977-    Another  school,  enrolling  80 
students  in  197^  (year  founded),  had  reached  1 60  pupils  in  1975  and 
listed  a  student  membership  of  250  in  1977. 

The  larger  schools  were  located  in  such  cities  as  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  the  rural  area  of  northern  Alabama.  Nashville 
claimed  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  number  enrolled  in  schools 
supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  Memphis  had  the  largest 
enrollment  in  a  single  institution. 

The  schools  drew  their  students  primarily  from  the  homes  of  those 
who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    As  can  be  seen  in  Table  15, 
13  of  the  schools  had  student  populations  of  less  than  50  per  cent 
from  homes  of  Church  of  Christ  members,  28  enrolled  pupils  from  a  range 
of  50-7'*  per  cent,  14  were  composed  of  75-99  per  cent  of  members' 
children,  and  two  schools  had  100  per  cent  enrollment  from  the  homes  of 
members.    The  areas  where  less  than  50  per  cent  were  from  the  homes  of 
members  were  found  in  both  metropolitan  and  rural  areas.    Also,  Table  15 
contains  information  on  the  older  established  schools  and  the  younger 
schools.    This  information  was  included  to  determine  if  the  age  of  the 
school  affected  the  administrative  tasks  performed.     The  decision  to  use 
15  years  as  a  dividing  point  was  arbitrary,  but  did  closely  divide  the 
number  of  schools  evenly  (28  versus  31). 
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Table  15 

Student  Membership  from  Homes  of  Members 


Schools  15  Years  Schools  Under 

and  Older  15  Years 


Less  than  50%                                    k  g 

50-7n  15  13 

75-99^  7  7 

100^  2  0 
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Organizational  Structure,  Staff,  and  Financing 
of  Church  Related  Schools 

The  schools  operated  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  functioned 
as  private  institutions  under  the  control  of  individual  boards.  The 
board  members  met  various  qualifications,  the  most  obvious  of  which  was 
that  each  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     Some  were  self- 
perpetuating  as  stated  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  school  brochure: 

[School]   is  chartered  as  a  non-profit  educational 
corporation  and  is  controlled  by  a  se 1 f -perpetuat ing 
Board  of  Trustees.     The  members  of  the  Board, 
faculty,  and  staff  are  members  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

The  board  of  directors  exercised  more  direct  control  over  a  school's 

day-to-day  operations  than  is  often  found  in  a  public  school.     Even  some 

of  the  critical  tasks  of  administrators,  performed  by  the  principal  of 

a  public  school,  were  performed  by  the  boards.     One  administrator 

commented  on  school  finance  and  business  management  by  stating,  "All 

below  are  done  by  committee  of  board." 

The  chief  administrators  of  the  church  related  schools  were  called 
by  such  terms  as  superintendent,  principal,  or  headmaster.    Whatever  the 
title,  the  administrator  functioned  under  the  control,   in  most  instances, 
of  a  strong  and  powerful  board. 

With  few  exceptions,  no  extensive  organization  existed  for  the 
operation  of  church  related  schools.    "The  size  of  our  faculty  does  not 
permit,  nor  require,  an  elaborate  organizational   structure"  was  the 
observation  of  one  administrator.     Some  of  the  administrators  instructed 
in  the  classroom  as  well  as  functioning  as  principals. 

The  church  related  schools  of  the  present  study  had  an  average  of 
150.5  pupils  per  administrator  and  an  average  of  9.7  teachers  per 
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administrator.     This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  1975  national  average 
for  public  schools  when  there  was  one  administrator  for  every  ]k 
teachers  (Standard  Educational  Almanac,  1977). 

The  58  schools  (one  was  not  yet  in  operation  in  1977)  showed  a 
total  pupil  membership  of  22,699,  with  an  average  of  391.^  per  school. 
There  were  152  administrators  with  an  average  of  2.6  per  school.  The 
teachers  totaled  1466  with  an  average  of  25.3  per  school.     A  total 
of  518  employees  other  than  teachers  and  administrators  were  found  in 
the  schools,  with  an  average  of  3.^  per  school.     Four  of  the  schools 
used  volunteer  and  unpaid  labor  that  performed  many  duties  connected 
with  the  school's  operation,  excluding  administrators  and  teachers.  For 
a  complete  summation  of  these  figures,  see  Appendix  D. 

Forty-five  of  the  schools  had  a  100  per  cent  employment  from 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (see  Table  I6),  Only 
three  had  less  than  50  per  cent  member  employment.    All  of  the  schools 
held  to  a  policy  of  employing  only  church  members  as  teachers  and 
administrators.    As  was  done  in  Table  15,  Table  16  shows  the  distribution 
by  schools  15  years  and  older  plus  those  under  15.    As  can  be  seen,  the 
difference  in  the  two  groups  is  minimal. 

While  disclaiming  support  from  church  treasuries,  the  schools 

accepted  a  "backdoor"  type  of  support  by  using  church  buildings  in  their 

programs.     The  following  quote  reflected  this  condition: 

[School]  will  be  housed  temporarily  in  the  meeting 
house  of  the  [location]  Church  of  Christ  .... 
The  administrative  office  and  classrooms  are 
located  in  the  [location]  Church  of  Christ  building. 

This  use  of  facilities  owned  by  the  church,  constructed  by  funds  from 
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Table  16 

Percent  of  Employees  Members  of  Church 


Schools  15  Years  Schools  Under 

and  Older  15  Years 


Less  than  50%                                        3  0 

50-7^*°^  0  1 

75-99^0  4  6 

100^  21  2k 
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church  treasuries,   inferred  tacit  approval  of  institutional  support  in 

addition  to  individual  donations. 

Some  administrators  seemed  to  favor  increased  ties  with  the 

churches.    One  West  Coast  leader  commented: 

Fine  curriculum,  staff,  supporting  parents,  but 
generally  a  lack  of  Church  of  Christ  support  in 
promotion,  attendance,  fund-raising  and  pulpit 
announcements.     Somewhat  of  an  an t i -coope ra t i ve 
feeling  in  this  [location]  area. 

Another  wrote,  "In  order  for  Christian  education  to  survive,  it  must 
be  supported  and  promoted  by  the  elderships  across  the  country."  These 
evidences  seemed  to  infer  a  shift  in  the  thinking  of  certain  church 
related  educational  leaders  and  may  imply  further  efforts  to  bind  the 
schools  more  securely  to  the  churches. 

To  ensure  the  present  study  dealt  with  the  same  type  of  church 
related  school  administrators,  a  rough  comparison  was  made  between 
schools  under  15  years  of  age  and  those  schools  15  years  of  age  and 
older.    Table  17  graphically  pictures  the  results.     Please  note  the  size 
of  the  student  body  of  the  older  schools  on  an  average  (512)  versus  the 
younger  schools  (279).     There  was  little  evidence  to  conclude  the 
schools  were  influenced  in  their  growth  patterns  by  desegregation.  The 
frequency  distributions  of  the  responses  to  the  performance  of  the 
critical  tasks  of  administrators  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  also  demon- 
strated the  lack  of  meaningful  differences. 


Chapter  Summary 

This  chapter  has  contained  a  statement  of  background  information  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  related  schools.    The  history  of  the  schools,  the 
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Table  17 

Statistics  on  Schools  Over  15  Versus  Schools  Under 

Schools  15  Years  Schools  Under 

and  Older  15  Years 

170.7  Pupils  per  Administrator  139-5  Pupils  per  Administrator 

16      Pupils  per  Teacher  li»,7  Pupils  per  Teacher 

33. h  Pupils  per  Employee  46.5  Pupils  per  Employee 

10.7  Teachers  per  Administrator  9.5  Teachers  per  Administrator 
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patterns  of  growth,  the  characteristics  of  the  student  population  and 
the  personnel,  as  well  as  the  individual  growth  of  a  few  of  the  schools 
were  noted.     It  was  observed  that  even  though  the  number  of  the  schools 
was  small   in  relation  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  schools  were  heavily  concentrated  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  the  Church  of  Christ  is  historically  strong  and  firmly  implanted. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  OF  THE  FIELD  STUDY 


The  task  areas  and  the  critical  tasks  theorized  by  the  authorities 
in  school  administration  (see  Chapter  II)  were  used  to  construct  a 
questionnaire  for  use  in  identifying  the  critical  tasks  performed  by 
church  related  and  public  school  administrators.    The  instrument  con- 
structed from  the  task  areas  and  critical  tasks  theorized  by  the  experts 
was  in  effect  an  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  statement  of  the 
problem,  "In  theory,  what  critical  tasks  do  authorites  recommend  for 
administrators  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools?" 

There  were  four  field  oriented  questions  proposed  in  the  study. 
Two  of  these  three  part  questions  were  focused  on  identifying  the 
critical  tasks  performed.     They  were,  "What  tasks  are  performed  by 
administrators  in  selected  church  related  elementary  and  secondary 
schools?    With  what  frequency  are  those  identified  performed  by  these 
administrators?    What  priority  does  each  task  receive  in  the  administra- 
tors' schedules?"  and  'Vhat  critical  tasks  are  performed  by  administra- 
tors in  selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools?    With  what 
frequency  are  those  identified  performed  by  these  administrators?  What 
priority  does  each  task  receive  in  the  administrators'  schedules?"  The 
administrators  were  mailed  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  constructed  from 
the  theorized  tasks  of  the  textbook  authors  and  their  responses  were 
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synthesized  for  the  frequency  of  performance  and  priority  of  each  task 
in  the  administrators'  schedules.    The  responses  of  the  church  related 
administrators  made  possible  a  comparison  of  the  theorized  critical 
tasks  and  the  actual  critical  tasks  performed  by  the  administrators, 
answering  the  fourth  question,  "What  comparisons  can  be  drawn  from  the 
task  areas  and  critical  tasks  of  church  related  school  administrators 
and  those  theorized  by  authorities  in  educational  administration?"  The 
responses  on  the  questionnaires  from  both  types  of  administrators  made 
it  possible  to  propose  an  answer  to  the  fifth  question,  dealing  with 
the  consistency  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the  two  classes  of  administra- 
tors.   The  question  was,  "Are  the  critical   tasks  of  administrators  of 
church  related  schools  consistent  with  the  tasks  of  selected  public  school 
pr  i  nc  i  pa  1 s?" 

Of  the  59  questionnaires  mailed  to  the  chief  administrators  of  the 
church  related  schools  53  completed  instruments  were  returned.     This  was 
a  90  per  cent  return.     Public  school  principals  from  106  schools  were 
mailed  the  questionnaire.     Forty-two  of  the  public  school  principals 
returned  questionnaires,  representing  a  kO  per  cent  return. 

The  "Critical  Task  Areas  of  School  Administrators"  questionnaire 
(see  Appendix  A)  provided  the  respondents  with  two  fields  in  which  to 
respond.    The  first  response  to  a  statement  of  a  task  was  to  indicate 
the  frequency  with  which  the  critical   task  was  actually  performed.  The 
possible  responses  that  could  be  circled  by  the  administrators  were: 
"A"  for  "Almost  always  performed,"  "U"  for  "Usually  performed,"  "0"  for 
"Occasionally  performed,"  and  the  "R"  for  "Rarely  performed."  The 
second  response  was  to  be  given  after  the  questionnaire  had  been 
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completed  for  frequency  of  the  performance.     To  the  right  of  each  task 
was  an  "H"  for  "High  priority"  and  an  "L"  for  "Low  priority."  The 
position  of  the  task  in  the  administrator's  schedule  was  to  be  indicated 
by  circling  one  of  these  possible  responses. 

The  frequency  of  performance  was  an  indication  of  how  often  the 
administrator  performs  the  task  and  the  priority  reflects  the  position 
of  the  task  in  the  administrator's  activities.     A  task  may  be  rarely 
performed  by  the  administrator,  but  take  on  a  high  priority  when  it 
comes  into  the  administrator's  schedule.     For  example,  the  administra- 
tor may  rarely  have  to  dismiss  school  during  inclement  weather,  but  this 
task  would  move  to  the  top  priority  of  tasks  to  be  performed  when  a 
severe  snowstorm  is  approaching  the  community.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
frequently  performed  task,  such  as  providing  for  supervision  of  athletic 
programs,  may  be  a  low  priority  item  for  the  administrator. 

The  responses  of  frequency  of  performance  and  the  priority  level 
were  given  the  following  numerical  value: 
Almost  always  performed  (A)   -  h 

Usually  performed  (U)   -  3  Low  priority  (L)   -  1 

Occasionally  performed  (O)   -  2  High  priority  (H)   -  2 

Rarely  performed  (N)  -  1 
General  Purpose  Answer  Sheets  (National  Computer  Systems,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.)  were  completed  for  each  questionnaire  and  the  responses  recorded 
on  an  unlabeled  eight  track  tape  for  use  in  the  computer  at  the 
Northeast  Regional  Data  Center,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  The 
"Social  Sciences  Statistical  Package"  (SPSS)  was  utilized  to  summarize 
the  results  of  the  collection  of  the  responses.     The  program  "Crosstabs" 
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was  used  to  analyze  the  data,  from  which  the  following  information  was 
taken:     (1)  the  number  completing  each  task  response,   (2)  the  number 
who  failed  to  respond  to  the  task,   (3)  the  frequency  with  which  the 
task  was  performed  by  the  administrators,   {k)  the  per  cent  of  the 
specific  response  to  the  task  as  compared  to  the  other  responses  to  the 
same  task,  and  (5)  the  percentile  combinations  of  public  and  church 
related  administrators'  responses  to  each  task.    Additionally,  a  one- 
way analysis  of  variance  program  was  used  to  compute  the  mean  responses 
and  student  t-test  for  significance  between  church  related  and  public 
school  responses.    The  "pooled  variance  estimate"  was  used  with  .05  or 
smaller  chosen  as  the  level  of  significance. 

The  results  of  the  "Crosstabs"  and  one-way  analysis  are  presented 
on  nine  tables  in  this  chapter.     The  table  headings  use  the  nine 
categories  of  the  questionnaire,  "Critical  Tasks  of  School  Administra- 
tors."   Each  critical  task  is  listed  as  it  appeared  in  the  questionnaire. 
School  type,  church  related  or  public,   is  indicated  with  each  task  and 
the  statistical   results  listed  beside  each  type  of  school  administrator. 
The  number  (N)  of  administrators  who  responded  to  a  specific  frequency 
with  which  they  performed  the  task  and  where  they  placed  it  in  their 
priorities  is  to  the  right  of  "church  related"  or  "public."    The  per 
cent  {%)  of  the  total  of  each  frequency  of  response  and  priority  level 
for  each  type  of  administrator  is  given   immediately  under  each  frequency 
and/or  priority.    The  mean  for  the  performance  of  the  critical  task  for 
both  administrator  types  is  listed  on  the  table  between  the  frequency  of 
performance  and  the  priorities.     The  means  of  the  tasks  found  to  be 
significantly  different  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  {'-'). 
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The  critical  task  in  each  area  receiving  the  largest  percentage  of 
"Almost  always  performed"  was  considered  the  highest  performed  task  in 
that  area.     The  critical  task  receiving  the  largest  percentage  of 
"Rarely  performed"  was  considered  the  least  performed  task  of  the  area. 

The  critical  task  in  each  area  receiving  the  largest  percentage  of 
"High  priority"  was  considered  the  task  given  the  highest  priority  in 
the  schedules  of  the  administrators.    Likewise,  the  critical  task 
receiving  the  largest  percentage  of  "Low  priority"  was  considered  the 
task  given  the  lowest  priority  in  the  administrators'  schedules. 

Since  few  suggestions  of  new  tasks  were  added  to  the  list  of 
critical  tasks  given  in  the  task  areas  covered  by  the  questionnaire, 
it  must  be  assumed  the  critical  task  areas  were  apparently  thoroughly 
covered.     Each  respondent  had  been  asked  to  add  any  critical  tasks  not 
listed  in  the  different  areas.    The  additional   tasks  that  were  supplied 
by  the  respondents  are  given  in  this  chapter  under  the  general  area  in 
which  the  respondents  listed  them. 

Instruction  and  Curriculum  Development 

The  results  of  the  frequency  of  performance  and  the  priority  level 
of  the  critical  tasks  in  the  area  of  instruction  and  curriculum  are 
presented  in  Table  18.     The  numbers  for  the  frequency  of  task  perfor- 
mance should  be  read  as  follows:     (1)   rarely  performed;   (2)  occasionally 
performed;   (3)  usually  performed;   (4)  almost  always  performed. 

The  specific  task  receiving  the  most  "Almost  always"  responses 
from  the  church  related  administrators  was  "Ensure  the  desired  curricu- 
lum is  related  to  available  time,  physical  facilities,  and  personnel." 
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Table  18 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of  Instruction 
and  Curriculum  Development  Tasks  by  Church  Related  School 
Administrators  and  Public  School  Administrators 


Frequency   Priority 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean  L 

H 

Provide 

for  determination 

of  curriculum  content  and  organization 

Church 

N 

2 

3 

18 

30 

3.43'^  3 

39 

Related 

°/ 

3.8 

5.7 

34 

56.6 

7.1 

92.9 

Publ ic 

N 

5 

6 

20 

10 

2.85-'=  6 

26 

°/ 

12.2 

14.6 

48.8 

24.4 

18.8 

81  3 

Provide  for 

the  formulation 

of  curriculum  objectives 

Chu  rch 

N 

3 

5 

25 

20 

3.  17  6 

23 

Related 

% 

5.7 

9.4 

47.2 

37.7 

15.4 

84.6 

Publ ic 

N 

5 

7 

20 

10 

2.83  6 

26 

°/ 

'0 

11.9 

16.7 

47.6 

23.8 

18.8 

81 .3 

Make  provisions  for 

the  implementat 

ion  of  curriculum 

mater ial  s, 

resources  and  equipment 

Church 

N 

3 

6 

23 

21 

3.17^^  4 

34 

Related 

°/ 

5.7 

11.3 

43.4 

39.6 

10.5 

89.5 

Publ ic 

N 

0 

2 

15 

25 

3.55"  4 

28 

°/ 

0 

4.8 

35.7 

59.5 

12.5 

87.5 

Arrange 

for  the 

superv  i s  ion  of 

i  ns truct  i  on 

Chu  rch 

N 

5 

5 

10 

23 

3.33  4 

34 

Related 

"/ 

'0 

9.6 

9.6 

19.2 

61.5 

10.5 

89.5 

Publ ic 

N 

2 

3 

8 

29 

3.52  3 

29 

°/ 

'0 

4.8 

7.1 

19 

69 

9.4 

90.6 
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Table  IB  -  continued 


School 

Type 

Frequency 

Mean 

Priori  ty 

1 

2  3 

4 

L 

H 

Provi  de 

for  the  supervision  of 

the  curricu 

1  um 

Church 

N 

3 

6  \h 

30 

3.34 

5 

34 

Related 

% 

5.7 

11.3  26.4 

56.6 

12.8 

87.2 

Publ  ic 

N 

1 

6  10 

25 

3.40 

3 

28 

% 

14.3  23.8 

59.5 

12.5 

87.5 

Ensure  the  desired  curriculum  is  related  to  available  time, 
physical  facilities,  and  personnel 


Church 

N 

2 

5 

13 

33 

3.45 

6 

34 

Related 

°/ 

3 

.8 

9.4 

24.5 

62.3 

15 

.0 

85.0 

Publ ic 

N 

2 

0 

14 

26 

3.52 

3 

28 

% 

4 

.8 

0 

33.3 

6]  .9 

9 

.7 

90.3 

Provide  for  specialized  services  as  special  education, 
technical  5l<ills  instruction,  and  individual 
instruction 


Church 

N 

1 1 

10 

17 

13 

2.63 

23 

16 

Related 

% 

21  .6 

19.6 

33.3 

25.5 

59.0 

41  .0 

Publ  ic 

N 

4 

6 

17 

14 

3.00 

13 

18 

°/ 

'0 

9.8 

14.6 

41.5 

34.1 

41.9 

58.1 

Arrange 

for 

i  nserv  i  ce 

education  to 

improve 

instruction 

and  curriculum 

impl ementat  ion 

Chu  rch 

N 

6 

5 

12 

30 

3.25 

12 

26 

Related 

% 

1 1 .3 

9.4 

22.6 

56.6 

31.6 

68.4 

Publ  ic 

N 

5 

12 

9 

16 

2.86 

9 

22 

°/ 

'0 

11.9 

28.6 

21.4 

38.1 

29.0 

71 .0 

"Significant  difference  indicated. 
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The  principals  in  the  public  schools  gave  the  majority  of  this  "Almost 
always"  response  to  "Arrange  for  the  supervision  of  curriculum."  The 
least  performed  task  by  the  church  related  administrators  was  "Provide 
for  specialized  services  as  special  education,  technical  skills  instruc- 
tion, and  individual   instruction."    The  public  school  principals  least 
performed  "Provide  for  the  determination  of  curriculum  content  and 
organization." 

Based  on  the  number  assigning  an  H,  the  task  given  the  highest 
priority  by  church  related  administrators  was  "Provide  for  the  determin- 
ation of  curriculum  content  and  organization."    The  public  principals 
Indicated  "Arrange  for  the  supervision  of  instruction"  was  highest  in 
their  priorities.     The  task  given  the  lowest  priority  by  the  private 
school  administrators  was  "Provide  for  specialized  services  as  special 
education,  technical  skills  instruction,  and  individual  instruction." 
The  public  school  principals  agreed. 

Significant  differences  in  the  responses  of  the  church  related 
administrators  and  that  of  the  public  school  administrators  were  found 
in  two  tasks  in  the  area  of  instruction  and  curriculum  development. 
"Provide  for  the  determination  of  curriculum  content  and  organization" 
was  found  to  be  more  frequently  performed  by  the  church  related  admin- 
istrators than  the  public  school  principals  (see  Table  18).  "Make 
provisions  for  the  implementation  of  curriculum  materials,  resources, 
and  equipment"  received  a  significantly  higher  frequency  of  performance 
in  the  public  related  group.    No  significant  difference  was  found  in  any 
other  specific  task. 
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Pupil  Personnel  Services 

The  critical  task  receiving  the  highest  frequency  of  performance 
in  the  area  of  pupil  personnel  services  (see  Table  19)  by  both  church 
related  and  public  school  administrators  was  "See  that  a  school 
schedule  is  planned  and  implemented."    They  also  agree  on  the  least 
often  performed,  "Visit  in  homes  of  pupils."    "Ensure  there  are  plans 
for  dealing  with  pupil  behavior"  was  the  highest  priority  item  for  the 
church  related  administrators.     "See  that  a  school  schedule  is  planned 
and  implemented"  received  the  highest  priority  from  the  public  school 
principals.     Both  types  of  administrators  agreed  "Visit  in  homes  of 
pupils"  was  the  lowest  item  in  their  priorities. 

"Pupil  placement  and  follow-up  services"  and  "Provide  for  occupa- 
tional and  educational   information  services"  were  given  a  low  priority 
by  the  majority  of  the  administrators.     Both  classes  of  administrators 
agreed  they  were  actively  giving  attention  in  their  task  performance  to 
health  services  for  pupils,  but  both  types  gave  this  task  a  low 
priority.    There  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  groups'  responses 
for  this  task,  with  the  church  related  group  performing  it  more  fre- 
quently. 

The  church  related  administrators'  responses  to  "See  that  pro- 
visions are  made  to  assess  and  interpret  pupil  growth"  were  significantly 
different  from  the  public  school  principals'   responses.     The  church 
related  leaders  were  more  often  involved  in  this  task. 

"See  that  a  school  schedule  is  planned  and  implemented"  made  this 
critical  task  a  "High  priority"  item  for  both  kinds  of  administrators. 
However,  the  responses  for  the  priority  of  the  task  produced  a 
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Table  19 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  Tasks  by  Church  Related  School 
Administrators  and  Public  School  Administrators 


 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type  1  2  3  IT         Mean  L  H 


See  that  a  system  of  child  accounting  and 
attendance  is  initiated  and  maintained 


Church 

N 

5 

0 

k 

3.6^4 

9 

29 

Related 

3.^ 

0 

7.5 

83.0 

23.7 

76.3 

Publ ic 

N 

1 

3 

5 

31 

3.65 

21 

16 

°/ 

'0 

2.5 

7.5 

12.5 

77.5 

6'*.5 

35.5 

Provide  for 

forming  and 

instituting  pol  i c i 

ies  to 

provide  health  services  to 

pup  i 1 s 

Church 

N 

5 

6 

21 

20 

3.07" 

21 

16 

Related 

% 

9.6 

11.5 

'40.'* 

38.5 

56.8 

^43. 2 

Publ ic 

N 

n 

8 

15 

6 

2.'40-'= 

20 

11 

% 

27.5 

20.0 

37.5 

15.0 

6i».5 

35.5 

Ensure  that  individual   inventory  services  are 
established  and  maintained 


Church 

N 

8 

5 

18 

20 

2.98 

18 

18 

Related 

°/ 

15 

.7 

9. 

,8 

35.3 

39.2 

50.0 

50.0 

Publ  ic 

N 

k 

7 

10 

18 

3.08 

16 

\h 

°/ 

10 

.3 

17. 

.9 

25.6 

^46. 2 

53.3 

See  that  provisions  are  made  to  assess  and 
interpret  pupil  growth 


Church 

N 

2 

2 

16 

33 

3. 

5 1  -'■ 

6 

32 

Related 

°/ 

3 

.8 

3. 

.8 

30.2 

62.3 

15.8 

8^4.2 

Publ ic 

N 

3 

6 

1^4 

17 

3. 

13>v 

5 

26 

% 

7 

.5 

15. 

.0 

35.0 

'*2.5 

16. 1 

83.9 
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Table  19  -  continued 

 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type               i           2           3           5~  Mean               L  H 

Ensure  there  are  plans  for  dealing  with  pupil  behavior 

Church      N                  1           2           7         ^43  3.714                3  37 

Related    %             1.9       3.8      13.2      8I.I  7.5  92.5 

Public     N                1          0          3         36  3.85              2  29 

^             2.5          0       7.5     90.0  6.5  93.5 

See  that  a  school  schedule  is  planned  and  implemented 

Church      N                 2           0           2         49  3.85                8  32 

Related    %              3.8           0       3.8      92.5  20.0  80.0-^ 

Public      N                 0          0           I          39  3.98                1  31 

^                 0           0       2.5      97.5  3.1  96.9'- 

Provide  for  school   lunch  services 

Church      N                            2           5         3]  3. 02              22  15 

Related    %           26.9       3.8       9.6     59.6  59.5  ko,s 

Public      N                13           i,           7         15  2.62              17  13 

I           33.3     10.3      17.9     38.5  56.7  '♦3.3 

See  that  provisions  are  made  to  classify  pupils 

Church      N                 7          6         12         28  3.15              17  20 

Related    %            I3.2      11. 3      22.6      52.8  45.9  54.1 

Public      N                 2                      8         23  3.itl               12  17 

5.4     10.8     21.6     62.2  k\,k  58.6 

Provide  for  psychological  counseling  services  for  pupils 

Church      N                            9         ,3         ,7  2.62              21  17 

Related    %            26.4      17.0      24.5      32.1  55.3  kh .1 

Public      N                 6           9         16           9  2.70              15  16 

%            15.0     22.5      40.0     22.5  48.4  53.3 
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Table  19  -  continued 


 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type               1            2           3           ZP  Mean               L  H 

Provide  for  supervision  of  library  services 

Church      N                 6           8         12         2?  3.13              19  19 

Related    %             11.3      15.1      22.6      50.9  50.0  50.0 

Public      N                 4           it         10         20  3.21               \k  16 

I           10.5      10.5     26.3     52.6  k(,.5  53.3 

Arrange  for  pupil  placement  and  follow-up  services 

Church      N                1^           5         15         18  2.71              20  17 

Related    %            26.9       9.6      28.8      Ih  .(>  Sh  A  k5.3 

Public     N               7         3        12        18  3.03             \k  17 

I           17.5       7.5     30.0     45.0  ks.i  5/|.8 

Make  sure  measures  are  instituted  for  orientation  of  pupils 

Church      N                 7          6         1^4         26  3.11              ]h  ih 

Related    %             13.2      11.3      26. i»      kSA  36.8  63.2 

Public      N                  3           2          12         22  3.36               10  21 

%            1.1       5.1      30.8     56. i»  32.3  67.7 

Provide  for  occupational  and  educational  information 
services  for  pupi 1 s 

Church      N                I3         13         17           9  2.i»2              20  I7 

Related    %            25.0      25.0      32.7      17-3  5^*.!  .h 

Public      N                 9          6         11         12  2.68              17  13 

%            ll.l      15.8     28.9      31.6  56.9  43.3 

Lead  in  developing  and  coordinating  pupil  activity  programs 

Church      N                  k          \\          Ik          \h,  1  91               12  25 

Related    %              7.5      20.8      i*5.3      26.^4  32./*  67.6 

Public      N                 2           7         11          18  3.18              12  17 

°^             5.3      \^.k     28.9     hl.k  k\.k  58.6 


Table  19 


-  continued 


 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type  1  2  3  5  Mean  L  H 


Visit  in  homes  of  pupils 


Church 

N 

28 

17 

6 

2 

1  .66 

30 

6 

Related 

52.8 

32. 1 

11  .3 

3 

.8 

83.3 

16, 

.7 

Publ  ic 

N 

21 

]k 

2 

2 

1.62 

28 

1 

°/ 

53.8 

35.9 

5.1 

5, 

.1 

96.7 

3. 

.4 

"Significant  difference  indicated. 
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significant  difference  in  the  per  cent  who  consider  this  a  "High 
priority"  function.     Only  one  public  school  principal   listed  it  as  "Low 
pr  ior  i  ty . " 

One  task,  "Visit  in  homes  of  pupils,"  while  seldom  performed  by 
the  administrators,  and  given  a  "Low  priority"  by  the  majority,  led  one 
director  to  comment,  "We  have  not  done  this,  but  would  like  to  imple- 
ment the  program." 

The  tasks  theorized  for  this  area  (see  Table  19)  were  well  covered 
by  the  authorities  in  school  administration.     No  new  tasks  were  added  by 
those  who  completed  the  instruments  mailed  to  them. 

Community-School  Leadership 

As  indicated  by  the  frequency  of  responses   in  the  area  of 
community-school   leadership  (see  Table  20),   there  was  agreement  among 
the  administrators  as  to  the  "Almost  always  performed"  task,  "Interact 
with  parents."    Both  types  of  administrators  responded  alike  to  the 
most  "Rarely  performed"  task,  "Work  in  developing  and  implementing  plans 
for  community  improvement."    "Interact  with  parents"  also  received  the 
most  of  the  "High  priority"  responses  from  both  classes,  with  the  church 
related  school  administrators  giving  the  same  per  cent  of  "High  priority' 
responses  to  "Ensure  the  implementing  and  maintaining  of  a  public  rela- 
tions program."    "Work  in  developing  and  implementing  plans  for 
community  improvement"  received  the  most  of  the  low  priorities  for  both 
public  and  church  related  administrators.     "Assist  community  in 
developing  poten t i a  1 --na tu ra 1  and  human"  received  the  same  "Low  priority' 
percentage  from  the  church  related  administrators  as  did  the  previous 
task. 
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Table  20 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of  Community- 
School  Leadership  Tasks  by  Church  Related  School  Administrators 
and  Public  School  Administrators 


Frequency   Priority 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

k 

Mean 

1 

L- 

U 

n 

Ensure 

the 

implementing  anc 

ma  inta  i  n ■ 

ng  of  a 

pu  b  1  i  c 

re 

a  t ions 

program 

Church 

N 

3 

5 

12 

33 

3.^*2 

5 

35 

Related 

°/ 

'0 

5 

7 

22.6 

62.3 

12.5 

87.5 

Publ  ic 

N 

2 

6 

n 

21 

3.28 

3 

28 

°/ 

'0 

5 

0 

15.0 

27.5 

52.5 

9.7 

90.3 

Relate 

school 

to  commun  i  ty 

Church 

N 

5 

l^f 

30 

3.30 

9 

29 

Related 

'o 

9 

k 

7.5 

26.4 

56.6 

23.7 

76.3 

Publ  ic 

N 

3 

3 

12 

22 

3.33 

6 

25 

°/ 

'o 

7. 

5 

7.5 

30.0 

55.0 

80.6 

Cooperate  with  community  agencies 


Church 

N 

2 

6 

17 

28 

3.34 

13 

24 

Related 

'a 

3 

.8 

11.3 

32.  1 

52.8 

35 

.1 

64.9 

Publ ic 

N 

2 

3 

12 

23 

3.40 

7 

24 

'0 

5 

.0 

7.5 

30.0 

57.5 

22 

.6 

77.4 

Prov  ide 

for 

pub  1 ici  zi ng 

the  school 

to  commun  i  ty 

Church 

N 

2 

5 

17 

29 

3.38 

8 

29 

Related 

% 

3 

8 

9.^4 

32. 1 

54.7 

21 

.6 

78.4 

Publ ic 

N 

2 

5 

12 

21 

3.30 

8 

23 

X 

5 

0 

12.5 

30.0 

52.5 

25 

8 

74.2 
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Table  20  -  continued 


 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type  ]  2  3    '      V        Mean  L  H 


Interact  with  parents 


Church 

N 

0 

1 

18 

34  3.62 

2 

37 

Related 

% 

0 

1.9 

3'4.0 

64.2 

5.1 

94.9 

Publ  ic 

N 

1 

3 

11 

25  3.50 

3 

28 

% 

2.5 

7.5 

27.5 

62.5 

9.7 

90.3 

Determ  i  ne 

services  to  be 

offered  by  school 

as 

influenced  by  community 

Church 

N 

k 

12 

10 

27  3.13 

22 

15 

Related 

% 

7.5 

22.6 

18.9 

50.9 

59.5 

40.5 

Publ ic 

N 

k 

7 

13 

16  3.03 

12 

18 

'o 

10.0 

17.5 

32.5 

40.0 

40.0 

60.0 

Assist  community 

in  developing 

potent  ia 1 --na tura  1 

and  human 

Church 

N 

7 

20 

13 

13  2.60 

25 

13 

Related 

°/ 

13.2 

37.7 

24.5 

24.5 

65.8 

34.2 

Publ ic 

N 

9 

10 

\k 

7  2.48 

21 

10 

I 

22.5 

25.0 

35.0 

17.5 

67.7 

32.3 

Use  assets  of 

community  for  education 

Church 

N 

0 

16 

22 

15  2.98 

18 

20 

Related 

% 

0 

30.2 

h\.S 

28.3 

47.4 

52.6 

Publ ic 

N 

k 

7 

18 

11        2 . 90 

10 

21 

% 

10.0 

17.5 

45.0 

27.5 

32.3 

67.7 

Make 

possible  continual 

reexamination  of  plans  and 

processes 

for 

community  improvement  by  school 

Church 

N 

11 

13 

16 

12  2.56 

22 

15 

Related 

°/ 

'a 

21.2 

2.5 

30.8 

23.1 

59.5 

40.5 

Public     N  8        10         11         11         2.63  15  16 

%  20.0     25.0     27.5      27.5  48.4  51.6 
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Table  20  -  continued 


 Frequency  ^_  Priority 

School  Type  I  2  3  ^  Mean  L  H 


Work  in  developing  and  implementing  plans  for 
community  improvement 


Church 

H 

12 

16 

19 

6 

2.36 

28 

9 

Related 

% 

22.6 

30.2 

35.8 

1 1 

.3 

75.7 

2^.3 

Publ ic 

N 

]h 

1 1 

8 

7 

2.20 

21 

10 

35.0 

27.5 

20.0 

17. 

,5 

67.7 

32.3 
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A  public  relations  effort  was  considered  a  critical   task  in  the 
schedule  of  both  the  church  related  and  public  administrators  in  the 
community-school   leadership  area.     However,  the  church  related  leaders 
did  not  consider  the  general  public  the  object  of  their  efforts.  One 
commented,   "If  you  are  defining  community  as  the  general  public,  we  do 
not  address  ourselves  very  much  to  it.     We  concentrate  on  the  Church  of 
Christ  community."    The  task  of  publicizing  the  school   to  the  community 
was  given  a  "High  priority"  by  both  types  of  administrators.     See  Table 
20  for  the  results. 

No  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  responses 
of  church  related  administrators  and  those  of  public  school  principals 
were  found  in  this  general  task  area. 

One  public  administrator,  following  the  format  of  the  questionnaire, 
added  two  tasks  that  he  felt  were  not  covered  by  the  instrument.    One  of 
these  related  to  civic  club  work  and  the  other  to  boy's  club  work.  The 
administrator  who  added  them  gave  an  "Almost  always  performed"  and 
"High  priority"  to  both  tasks. 

Staff  Personnel 

In  the  area  of  staff  personnel   (see  Table  21)   the  largest  number  of 
responses  by  the  church  related  administrators  to  "Almost  always  per- 
formed" was  "Select  and  assign  personnel."    The  public  principals  gave 
the  majority  of  "A"  to  "Provide  for  faculty  meetings."    The  most 
"Rarely  performed"  by  the  church  related  personnel  was  "Provide  for 
administration  of  pa raprofess iona 1  and  auxiliary  programs."    The  "High 
priority"  approval  was  divided  between  two  tasks  by  the  church  related 
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Table  21 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of  Staff 
Personnel  Tasks  by  Church  Related  School 
Administrators  and  Public  School 
Admin  i  st  ra tors 


Frequency  ^_  Priority 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

Mean 

L 

H 

Make  sure  plan  exists 

to  recru 

it  personnel 

Church 

N 

0 

6 

10 

37 

3.58>v 

7 

32 

Related 

% 

0 

11 .3 

18.9 

69.8 

1  7.9 

Publ i  c 

N 

17 

6 

9 

10 

2.29" 

21 

11 

I 

^0.5 

1A.3 

21.^ 

23.8 

65.6 

?4  4  '-- 

Select 

and  assign  personnel 

Church 

N 

0 

3 

2 

3.85^'- 

2 

37 

Re  la  ted 

% 

0 

5.7 

3.8 

90.6 

5.1 

y4 .  y  - 

Publ ic 

N 

6 

3 

19 

3.  lO  '-- 

7 

25 

% 

1^.3 

7. 1 

33.3 

^45. 2 

21.9 

/O.I" 

Assure  i 

that  teachers  are 

rated 

Church 

N 

6 

6 

12 

28 

3.  19 

10 

27 

Related 

°/ 

'0 

11  .5 

11.5 

23.  1 

53.8 

27.0 

73.0 

Publ ic 

N 

5 

3 

2 

32 

3.45 

11 

21 

11.9 

7.1 

it. 8 

76.2 

34.4 

65.6 

See  that 

staff 

personnel  policies  are  formed 

Church 

N 

0 

h 

9 

ho 

3.68 

3 

35 

Related 

I 

0 

7.5 

17.0 

75.5 

7.9 

92. 1 

Publ  ic 

N 

2 

3 

9 

27 

3.49 

4 

27 

k.3 

7.3 

22.0 

65.9 

12.9 

87.1 
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Table  21  -  continued 

 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type               1            2           3           5""  Mean               L  H 

Promote  welfare  of  staff 

Church      N                  0           1          12         40  }.7h                2  37 

Related    %                 0        1.9      22.6      75.5  5.1  Sk.3 

Public     N                2          ]          S         3k  3.69              A  28 

%              k.Q       2.k      11.9      81.0  12.5  87.5 

Stimulate  professional  growth 

Church      N                 0           4         1 7         32  3.53                7  31 

Related    %                0       7-5      32.1      60.^4  18.^4  8I  .6 

Public      N                 2           2         12         25  3.^46                6  25 

I            k.S       h.S     29.3     61.0  ]3.k  80.6 

Provide  for  the  organization  of  staff 

Church      H                 1           3         12         37  3.60':              6  32 

Related    %              1.9       5.7      22.6      69.8  15.8  8^4.2 

Public      N                 0           ]           k         37  3.86^v              8  2k 

^                 0       2.^4       9.5      88.1  25.0  75.0 

Ensure  development  of  faculty  and  personnel  records 

Church      N                 0           5           5         ^43  3.72"             10  28 

Related    %                  0        S.k        S.k      8I.I  26.3  73.7'"^ 

Public      N                 7           6           8         20  3.00-'-             I7  13 

%           17.1      1^.6     19.5     ^48. 8  56.7  43. 3-'^ 

Provide  for  administration  of  pa raprofess iona 1 
and  auxiliary  programs 

Church      N                 9           7         18         18  2.87              29  9 

(delated    %             17.3      13. 5      3/1.6      3i,.6  76.3  23.7 

Public      N                  3           8          13          17  3.07               19  12 

^°             7.3      19.5      31.7     ^46. 5  61.3  38.7 
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Table  21   -  continued 


 Frequency   Priority 

School  Type  1  2  3  ^        Mean  L  H 


Develop  plans  to  orient  new  staff  members 

Church     N               3         3        10        37        3.53             10  28 

Related    %             5.7       5.7      18.9     69.8                       26.3  73.7 

Public      N                 1           I           7         32         3.71                k  26 

%              2. A        2.4      17.1      78.0                          13.3  86.7 


Provide  for  faculty  meetings 


Church 

N 

3 

1 

2 

46 

3. 

.72 

8 

31 

Related 

°/ 

5.7 

3.8 

3.8 

86.8 

20, 

.5 

79.5 

Publ  ic 

N 

1 

0 

2 

38 

3. 

,98 

8 

23 

% 

l.k 

0 

4.9 

92.7 

25 

.8 

74.2 

Ensure  coordination  of  teacher-group  activities 


Church 

N 

4 

4 

16 

28 

3.31 

17 

20 

Related 

% 

1 

.7 

7.7 

30.8 

53.8 

45.9 

54.1 

Publ  ic 

N 

2 

5 

14 

19 

3.25 

14 

16 

5 

.0 

12.5 

35.0 

47.5 

46.7 

53.3 

Ma  i  n  ta  i  n 

regular  process 

to  keep 

teachers 

info rmed 

Church 

N 

2 

2 

1 1 

38 

3.60 

5 

33 

Related 

3. 

.8 

3.8 

20.8 

71 .7 

13.2 

86.8 

Publ  ic 

N 

0 

0 

8 

33 

3.80 

2 

29 

5> 
'0 

0 

0 

19.5 

80.5 

6.5 

93.5 

Ma  inta  in 

professional  1 

ibrary 

Church 

N 

5 

10 

17 

20 

3.00 

18 

21 

Related 

9' 

'b 

9. 

6 

19.2 

32.7 

38.5 

46.2 

53.8 

Publ ic 

N 

7 

5 

12 

17 

2.95 

16 

15 

9 

'a 

17. 

1 

12.2 

29.3 

41.5 

51.6 

48.4 

"Significant  difference  indicated. 
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school  administrators,  "Select  and  assign  personnel"  and  "Promote 
welfare  of  staff."    The  public  school  principals  gave  the  highest  per- 
centage of  "High  priority"  to  "Maintain  regular  process  to  keep  teachers 
informed."    Not  only  did  "Provide  for  administration  of  paraprofess ional 
and  auxiliary  programs"  receive  the  most  "Rarely  performed"  responses 
from  the  church  related  school   leaders,  but  it  received  the  most  "Low 
priority"  responses.     The  public  school  administrators  gave  "Make  sure 
a  plan  exists  to  recruit  personnel"  as  lowest   in  their  priorities. 

Both  groups  were  in  agreement  that  "Select  and  assign  personnel" 
should  be  frequently  performed  by  the  administrators.    Nonetheless,  the 
church  related  school  administrators  were  more  frequently  engaged  in 
this  critical   task  and  gave  it  a  higher  priority  in  their  schedules, 
creating  a  statistically  significant  difference  from  the  public  school 
principals'  responses. 

The  high  per  cent  of  responses  to  "Almost  always"  by  the  public 
school  principals  to  "Provide  for  the  organization  of  staff"  produced 
a  significant  difference  from  the  private  school  administrator  (see 
Table  21).     On  the  other  hand,  this  was  reversed  in  "Ensure  development 
of  faculty  and  personnel   records"  with  the  number  of  responses  to 
"Almost  always"  by  the  church  related  administrators  producing  a  statis- 
tically significant  difference  from  their  public  school  counterparts. 
The  priority  given  to  this  task  by  both  administrator  types  was  also 
statistically  different  with  the  majority  of  the  church  related  group 
giving  the  task  a  "High  priority"  while  the  public  school  majority  gave 
i  t  a  "Low  priority." 


One  of  the  critical  tasks,  "Maintain  professional  library," 
received  a  "High  priority"  from  a  slight  majority  (53.8^)  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church  related  schools  while  the  public  school  principal 
were  not  as  agreeable  i^8.k%). 

One  task  was  added  by  a  church  related  administrator,  "Helping 
new  staff  personnel  from  other  Christian  schools  in  this  area."  The 
respondent  failed  to  indicate  the  frequency  of  performance  or  the 
priority  level  for  this  task. 

School  Plant 

The  church  related  school  administrators  gave  the  majority  of 
their  "Almost  always"  responses  to  two  tasks  in  the  area  of  school 
plant,  "Ensure  buildings  are  used  to  full  efficiency"  and  "Ensure  that 
school  population  is  predicted"  (see  Table  22).     The  public  school 
principals  found  "Provide  for  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment"  most 
often  performed.     The  most  "Rarely  performed"  by  the  church  related 
leaders  was  "Ensure  development  of  program  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  physical  plant."    The  "See  to  development  of  new  school  plant 
facilities"  was  chosen  as  the  most  "Rarely  performed"  by  the  public 
school  administrators. 

The  highest  priority  item  of  the  church  related  administrators  was 
"Ensure  buildings  are  used  to  full  efficiency"  while  the  public  princi- 
pals chose  two  as  their  "High  priority"  {11 .k%) :  "See  to  determination 
of  physical  plant  needs"  and  "Provide  for  inventory  of  supplies  and 
equipment."  The  lowest  priority  item  for  church  related  administrators 
was  "Provide  for  building  inspections"  and  for  the  public  school 
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Table  22 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of 
School  Plant  Tasks  by  Church  Related  School 
Administrators  and  Public  School 
Admin  istrators 


 Frequency  ^_  Pr  ior  i  ty 

School  Type  1  2  3  Zj  Mean  L  H 


Ensure  development  of  program  of  operation  and  maintenance 

of  physical  plant 


Church 

N 

8 

3 

13 

29 

3. 

.19 

12 

26 

Related 

°/ 

'0 

15, 

,  1 

5.7 

5^4.7 

31.6 

68. i» 

Publ ic 

N 

6 

h 

8 

23 

3. 

17 

8 

23 

°/ 

'a 

\k. 

.6 

9.8 

19.5 

56.1 

25.8 

74.2 

Provide  for  development  of  comprehensive  plan  for 
new  school  plant  facilities 


Church 

N 

h 

9 

13 

25 

3 . 1 7" 

15 

23 

Related 

'0 

7.8 

17.6 

25.5 

49.0 

39.5 

60.5-- 

Publ ic 

N 

18 

7 

10 

5 

2.05" 

23 

8 

°/ 

45.0 

17.5 

25.0 

12.5 

74.2 

25. 8'^ 

See  to  1 

determination  of 

phys  ical 

pi  an  t 

needs 

Church 

N 

k 

6 

15 

27 

3.25 

1  1 

25 

Related 

% 

1.1 

11  .5 

28.8 

51.9 

30.6 

69.4 

Publ ic 

N 

3 

3 

\k 

21 

3.29 

7 

24 

% 

5.7 

5.7 

34.1 

51.2 

22.6 

77.4 

Determi  ne 

available  resources 

Church 

N 

3 

3 

18 

29 

3.38 

10 

27 

Related 

°/ 

5.7 

5.7 

34.0 

54.7 

27.0 

73.0 

Publ ic 

N 

6 

2 

1  1 

21 

3.18 

9 

22 

% 

15.0 

5.0 

27.5 

52.5 

29.0 

71 .0 
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Table  22  -  continued 


Frequency   Priori  ty 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

L 

H 

See  to  development  of  new 

school 

plant  faci 1 

1  i  t  i  es 

Church 

N 

7 

6 

16 

22 

3.04'- 

1  1 

26 

Related 

% 

13.7 

11.8 

31.4 

43.1 

29.7 

70.3''>- 

Publ ic 

N 

19 

10 

7 

5 

1  .95" 

17 

14 

°/ 

'a 

46.3 

2i<.i* 

17.1 

12.2 

54.8 

45.2-'= 

Ensure  buildings 

are  used  to  full  efficiency 

Church 

N 

2 

0 

17 

34 

3.57 

6 

32 

Re  1  a  ted 

3.8 

0 

32.1 

64.2 

15.8 

84.2 

rub  1  1  c 

N 

1 

5 

8 

27 

3.49 

8 

23 

°/ 

'a 

12.2 

19.5 

65.9 

25.8 

74.2 

Provide  for  inventory  of 

supplies  and  equipment 

Church 

N 

3 

5 

14 

31 

3.38 

10 

27 

Rel ated 

% 

5.7 

26.4 

58.5 

27.0 

73.0 

Publ i  c 

N 

3 

1 

7 

30 

3.56 

7 

24 

°/ 

'0 

7.3 

l.h 

17.1 

73.2 

22.6 

77.4 

Provide  for  building  inspections 

Church 

N 

7 

7 

15 

23 

3.04 

19 

17 

Related 

% 

13.5 

13.5 

28.8 

44.2 

52.8 

47.2 

Publ ic 

N 

10 

2 

7 

22 

3.00 

19 

12 

% 

4.9 

17.1 

53.7 

61.3 

38.7 

Ensure 

that  school  population 

is  predicted 

Church 

N 

i» 

1 

14 

34 

3.47"- 

14 

23 

Related 

7.5 

1.9 

26.4 

64.2 

37.8 

62.2 

Publ  ic 

N 

9 

5 

6 

20 

2.93" 

12 

19 

°/ 

22.5 

12.5 

15.0 

50.0 

38.7 

61.3 

•Significant  difference  indicated. 
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administrators,  "Provide  for  development  of  comprehensive  plan  for  new 
school  plant  facilities." 

Both  public  and  church  related  administrators  were  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  tasl<s  theorized  by  the  experts  under  "School   Plant."  One 
exception  was  in  the  planning  and  development  of  new  school  plants.  The 
church  related  administrators'  responses  indicated  they  have  more  direct 
control  over  the  facilities,  both  in  planning  and  development,  than  the 
public  school  principals.    This  placed  "Provide  for  development  of 
comprehensive  plan  for  new  school  facilities"  and  "See  to  development 
of  new  school  plant  facilities"  in  a  higher  priority,  more  often  per- 
formed, position  in  the  church  related  administrators'  activities  (see 
Table  22)  and  made  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  the  means 
of  both  the  frequency  responses  and  the  priorities  given  both  tasks. 

Outside  of  the  planning  and  developing  of  new  school  plants,  the 
only  other  task  having  a  statistically  significant  difference  was 
"Ensure  that  school  population  is  predicted"  (see  Table  22).    The  church 
related  school  group  indicated  a  higher  frequency  of  performance. 

The  connection  of  the  church  related  schools  with  the  churches  was 
vividly  illustrated  by  some  of  the  added  responses  in  the  instruments. 
It  was  commented  concerning  the  school  plant  needs,   "Church  does  these." 
The  pressing  need  of  avoiding  scheduling  conflicts  in  church  meeting- 
houses prompted  an  administrator  to  add  this  task:  "Coordinate 
activities  with  the  personnel  of  the  church  building."    The  administra- 
tor indicated  an  "Almost  always  performed"  and  "High  priority"  for  this 
task.    Another  added  the  lunch  program  to  this  general  area,  without 
indicating  the  frequency  of  performance  or  priority  level. 
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One  of  the  public  school  principals  added  this  task:  "Selecting 
and  supervising  custodians."    The  respondent  gave  it  an  "Almost  always 
performed"  with  a  "High  priority." 

Transportat  ion 

"Provide  for  determining  transportation  needs  and  conditions"  was 
the  favored  "Almost  always  performed"  task  in  the  area  of  transportation 
by  the  church  related  administrators  (see  Table  23).     The  public  school 
principals  chose,  "Provide  for  safety  in  transportation  of  pupils, 
personnel,  and  equipment."    The  most  "Rarely  performed"  task  for  the 
church  related  group  was,  "See  to  organizing  and  providing  system  of 
transportation  maintenance."    For  the  public  principals,   it  was,  "See  to 
procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  transportation." 

The  highest  percentages  agreeing  on  the  "High  priority"  and  "Low 
priority"  items  were  the  same  for  both  types  of  administrators.  The 
task  given  highest  priority  by  public  and  church  related  was  "Provide 
for  safety  in  transportation  of  pupils,  personnel,  and  equipment."  The 
lowest  for  both  was  "See  to  organizing  and  providing  system  of  transpor- 
tation maintenance." 

The  responses  of  the  principals  of  public  schools  in  this  field 
indicated  transportation  needs  for  their  students  was  not  one  of  the 
areas  of  greatest  concern  of  these  administrators.     They  were  especially 
mindful  of  the  safety  needs  over  which  they  exercised  control  and  this 
task,  "Provide  for  safety  in  transportation  of  pupils,  personnel,  and 
equipment,"  was  the  only  task  where  the  responses  were  not  statistically 
different  from  the  church  related  administrator's  answers  (see  Table  23). 
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Table  23 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of 
Transportation  Tasks  of  Church  Related  School 
Administrators  and  Public  School 
Admin  istrators 


 Frequency   Prior  i  ty 

School  Type  1  2  3  T"        Mean  L  H 


Provide  for  safety  in  transportation  of  pupils, 
personnel,  and  equipment 


Church 

N 

10 

3 

10 

25 

3.04 

6 

29 

Related 

% 

20.8 

6.3 

20.8 

52.  1 

17.1 

82.9 

Publ ic 

N 

9 

8 

8 

14 

2.69 

11 

20 

% 

23.1 

20.5 

20.5 

35.9 

35.5 

64.5 

Prov  i  de 

for  determinatii 

ig  transportation 

needs  and 

cond  i  t  ions 

Church 

N 

8 

3 

9 

26 

3.15-- 

13 

20 

Related 

% 

I?.'* 

6.5 

19.6 

56.5 

39.4 

60.6>v 

Publ ic 

N 

20 

5 

6 

9 

2. 10>'- 

21 

10 

% 

50.0 

12.5 

15.0 

22.5 

67.7 

32.3-- 

See  to 

organizing  and 

prov  id  i  ng 

system  of 

transpor tat  ion 

ma  intenance 

Church 

N 

\k 

3 

8 

21 

2.78-''^ 

14 

19 

Related 

% 

30.4 

6.5 

17.4 

45.7 

42.4 

57.6>'- 

Publ i  c 

N 

31 

2 

2 

4 

1.87-'- 

26 

4 

I 

79.5 

5.1 

5.1 

10.3 

86.7 

I3.3-" 

Make 

provisions  for 

developing  an  understanding 

and  use 

of  legal  provisions  for  operation  of  the 

transportation  system 

Church 

N 

12 

6 

9 

19 

2.76V-- 

12 

21 

Related 

°/ 

26.1 

13.0 

19.6 

41.3 

36.4 

63.6='-- 

Publ  ic 

N 

22 

6 

5 

6 

I.87-- 

24 

7 

°/ 

'0 

56.4 

15.4 

12.8 

15.4 

77.4 

22.6--'= 
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Table  23  -  continued 


Frequency   Priori  ty 


School  Type 

1 

2 

3 

h 

Mean 

L  H 

See  to 

procurement 

of  equipment 

and  suppi 

ies  for 

transportation 

Church  H 

1 1 

3 

9 

22 

2.93" 

13  19 

Related  % 

6.7 

20.0 

^0.6  59.^" 

Public  N 

30 

0 

3 

5 

1.55" 

25  5 

Z 

78.9 

0 

7.9 

13.2 

83.3  16.7" 

"Significant  difference 


indicated. 
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The  church  related  administrators  often  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide "transportation  .   .  .  only  ...  on  field  trips."    To  meet  the 
needs  of  some,  "We  borrow  church  bus  for  field  trips." 

As  is  obvious  from  Table  23  transportation  needs  of  pupils  in 
church  related  schools  were  significantly  more  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tors' time  and  interest  than  in  the  public  schools. 

One  public  school  principal  added  two  tasks  to  this  area:  "Handling 
discipline  for  driver"  and  "Obtain  driver  for  special  trips."  The 
administrator  gave  both  tasks  an  "Almost  always  performed"  with  a  "High 
priority"  1 evel . 

Organization  and  Structure  of  the  School 

As  is  apparent  from  Table  Zh ,  "Work  under  supervising  board"  was 
the  critical  task  receiving  the  majority  of  "Almost  always  performed" 
responses  from  the  church  related  administrators  under  the  area  of 
organization  and  structure  of  the  school.     "Submit  annual   report  of 
school  activities"  received  the  highest  "Almost  always  performed"  per- 
centage from  the  public  school  principals.    This  task,  "Submit  annual 
report  of  school  activities,"  was  given  a  "Rarely  performed"  response 
by  a  majority  of  the  church  related  administrators.    The  public  princi- 
pals most  "Rarely  performed"  the  "Organize  lay  and  professional  groups" 
critical  task. 

The  highest  "High  priority"  task  of  the  church  related  administra- 
tors was,  "Work  under  supervising  board."  For  the  public  school  admin- 
istrators,  it  was,  "See  to  development  of  staff  organization."  The 
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Table  2^ 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of 
Organization  and  Structure  of  the  School  Tasks  by 
Church  Related  School  Administrators  and  Public 
School  Administrators 


Frequency 


Priority 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

h 

Mean 

L 

H 

*J  C  C- 

to 

development  of 

staff 

organ  i  za  1 1 on 

Church 

N 

3 

2 

9 

37 

3.57 

5 

29 

Re  la  ted 

% 

5 

.9 

3.9 

17.6 

72.5 

14.7 

85.3 

Publ  ic 

H 

1 

1 

13 

25 

3.55 

6 

24 

% 

2 

.5 

2.5 

32.5 

62.5 

20.0 

80.0 

Work  under  supervising 

board 

Church 

N 

0 

0 

2 

A8 

1 

31 

Related 

0 

0 

^4.0 

96.0 

3.1 

96. 9-'- 

Publ ic 

H 

8 

2 

h 

23 

3.1V.V 

1 1 

19 

% 

21  , 

.6 

10.8 

62.2 

36.7 

63.3" 

Work  wi  th 

loca  1 , 

sta  te , 

and  federal  agencies 

Church 

N 

9 

3 

7 

31 

3.20 

18 

16 

Related 

% 

18. 

0 

6.0 

l^i.O 

62.0 

52.9 

47.1 

Publ ic 

N 

3 

k 

8 

2k 

3.36 

1 1 

20 

7. 

.7 

10.3 

20.5 

61.5 

35.5 

64.5 

Designate  operational 

un  i  ts 

for  school 

Church 

N 

3 

1 

16 

32 

3.48 

10 

23 

Related 

% 

5. 

8 

1  .9 

30.8 

61.5 

30.3 

69.7 

Publ  ic 

N 

2 

5 

7 

25 

3.41 

8 

23 

% 

5. 

I 

12.8 

17.9 

64.1 

25.8 

74.2 
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Table  2h  -  continued 


Frequency 

Priority 

School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

k 

Mean 

L 

H 

Submi  t 

annua  1 

report 

of  school 

act  i  V  i  ties 

Church 

N 

10 

0 

8 

3^ 

3.27 

11 

23 

Related 

°/ 

'0 

19.2 

0 

65.'* 

32. A 

67.6 

Publ ic 

N 

k 

2 

5 

28 

\k 

16 

'0 

10.3 

5.1 

12.8 

71.8 

he. 7 

53.3 

Organize  lay  and  | 

Drofessional  groups 

Church 

N 

6 

9 

17 

18 

2.3k 

25 

12 

Related 

'0 

12.0 

18.0 

3^4.0 

36.0 

67.6 

32. k 

Publ ic 

N 

12 

6 

10 

1 1 

2.51 

18 

13 

°/ 

'0 

30.8 

15. A 

25.6 

28.2 

58.1 

41.9 

Plan  and 

forecast 

Church 

N 

5 

1  1 

]k 

20 

2.98 

16 

16 

Related 

"/ 

'a 

10.0 

22.0 

28.0 

40.0 

50.0 

50.0 

Publ ic 

N 

8 

1  1 

7 

12 

2.61 

18 

12 

°/ 

21  .] 

28.9 

18. A 

31.6 

60.0 

40.0 

"Significant  difference  indicated. 
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administrators  of  both  types  of  schools  were  in  agreement  as  to  the 
highest  "Low  priority"  task,  "Organize  lay  and  professional  groups." 

The  responses  in  this  area  indicated  the  mutual  agreement  of  church 
related  and  public  school  administrators  to  the  tasks  theorized  by  the 
authorities.    The  only  statistically  significant  difference  noted  was 
the  willingness  of  the  church  related  administrator  to  "Work  under 
supervising  board."    The  church  related  group  gave  it  a  higher  frequency 
of  performance  with  a  higher  priority  level. 

School  Finance  and  Business  Management 

The  church  related  administrators  indicated,  "Account  for  school 
money"  as  the  most  often  "Almost  always  performed"  task  in  this  area 
(see  Table  25).     For  the  public  school  administrators,   it  was,  "Account 
for  school  property."    The  most  "Rarely  performed"  task  by  the  church 
related  administrators  was,  "Administer  capital  outlay  and  debt  service." 
For  the  public  school  counterparts  they  most  "Rarely  performed"  the  task 
of  "Formulate  salary  schedule." 

The  highest  "High  priority"  item  for  the  church  related  leaders 
was,  "Prepare  school  budget."    For  the  public  principals  the  same  task, 
and  "Account  for  school  money"  received  the  highest  priority.    The  task 
of  "See  to  organization  of  business  staff"  was  the  lowest  priority  item 
for  the  church  related  administrators  while  "Administer  capital  outlay 
and  debt  service"  was  the  choice  of  the  public  principals. 

Sources  of  school   financing  made  this  area  one  of  the  most  obvious 
to  differentiate  between  the  public  school  and  the  church  related  school. 
For  three  tasks,  "Account  for  school  money,"  "Provide  for  system  of 
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Table  25 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of 
School  Finance  and  Business  Management  Tasks  by 
Church  Related  School  Administrators  and 
Public  School  Administrators 


Frequency   Priority 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

L 

H 

Prepare  school  budget 

Church 

N 

3 

1 

6 

39 

3.65" 

2 

34 

Related 

% 

6.1 

2.0 

12.2 

79.6 

5.6 

94.4--^ 

Publ  ic 

N 

9 

3 

h 

25 

3.10--"= 

7 

24 

% 

22.0 

7.3 

9.8 

61.0 

22.6 

11 M 

Responsible 

for  purchasing 

Church 

N 

I 

3 

10 

35 

3 . 6  P'^ 

5 

32 

Related 

I 

2.0 

6.1 

20.4 

71.4 

13.5 

86.5" 

Publ ic 

N 

9 

2 

9 

21 

3  .02-'- 

13 

18 

% 

22.0 

4.9 

22.0 

51.2 

41.9 

58.r-'. 

Determine  sources 

of  school 

revenue 

Chu  rch 

N 

7 

h 

1  1 

27 

3 .  1  8-'-- 

9 

26 

Related 

% 

1^.3 

8.2 

22.4 

55.1 

25.7 

74.3" 

Publ  ic 

N 

26 

2 

1 

10 

1  .87" 

19 

10 

°/ 

'0 

66.7 

5.1 

2.7 

25.6 

65.5 

34.5" 

Account 

for 

school  money 

Church 

N 

2 

0 

5 

42 

3.78 

4 

31 

Rel ated 

°/ 

h.\ 

0 

10.2 

85.7 

11  .4 

88.6 

Publ  ic 

N 

3 

3 

1 

34 

3.61 

7 

24 

°/ 

'a 

7.3 

7.3 

82.9 

22.6 

77.4 
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Table  25  -  continued 


Frequency 

Pr  ior  i  ty 

School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

h 

Mean 

L 

H 

Prov  i  de 

for  system  of 

i  n  terna 1 

account  ing 

Church 

N 

8 

0 

6 

35 

3 

.39 

1  1 

24 

Related 

°/ 

16.3 

0 

12.2 

71.4 

31.4 

68.6 

Publ ic 

N 

7 

1 

2 

30 

3. 

.38 

9 

22 

°/ 

1  1  c 
I/O 

2.5 

5.0 

75  .0 

29.0 

71.0 

Formulate  sal 

ary  sched 

u  1  e 

Church 

N 

6 

k 

7 

31 

3. 

.31" 

5 

29 

Related 

% 

12.5 

8.3 

14.6 

64.6 

14.7 

85.3^-^ 

Publ ic 

N 

35 

1 

1 

I 

1  . 

16-'^ 

26 

2 

X 

92.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

92.9 

7.1" 

Administer  capital  outlay  and 

debt  servi 

ice 

Church 
Related 

N 

°/ 

'a 

10 
20.8 

5 

10.4 

4 

8.3 

29 
60.4 

3.08-.V 

8 

23.5 

26 
76.5" 

Publ ic 

N 

"/ 

'a 

33 
91.7 

1 

2.8 

1 

2.8 

1 

2.8 

1 . 1  7" 

27 
93. 1 

2 

6.9" 

Accoun  t 

for  school  property 

Church 
Related 

N 

3 

6. 1 

2 

4.1 

6 

12.2 

38 
77.6 

3.61 

4 

11.4 

31 
88.6 

Publ ic 

N 

% 

3 

7.3 

2 

4.9 

0 
0 

36 
87.8 

3.68 

8 

25.8 

23 
74.2 

Provide  for 

school 

insurance  program 

Church 
Related 

N 

°/ 

'0 

8 

16.7 

2 

4.2 

4 

8.3 

34 
70.8 

3.33* 

11 

32.4 

23 

67.6"- 

Publ ic 

N 

% 

26 
65.0 

2 

5.0 

1 

2.5 

1 1 
27.5 

1.93" 

25 

83.3 

5 

16. 7>- 

Table  25 


-  continued 


 Frequency   Pr  ior  i  ty 

School  Type               1                       3  ^  Mean               L  H 

See  to  organization  of  business  staff 

Church      N                 8           0           6  3.38-'-            12  23 

Related    %             I6.7           0      12.5  70.8                          Ik.},  67. 7^'= 

Public      N                2^4           1            3  12  2.08"             Ik  5 

%            60.0       2.5        7.5  30.0                         82.8  17. 2-'^ 


"Significant  difference  indicated. 
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internal  accounting,"  and  "Account  for  school  property"  there  were  no 
significant  differences.    All  of  the  other  critical  tasks  in  this  area 
were  significantly  different. 

Use  of  church  buildings  allowed  some  schools  to  be  free  of  pro- 
viding school  property  insurance  because  they  "use  church  insurance." 
One  task  in  this  area  was  added  by  a  church  related  administrator, 
"Provide  for  fund  raising  organization."    This  additional   task  was  given 
an  "Almost  always  performed"  with  a  "High  priority"  by  the  administrator. 

One  public  principal  gave  "Fund  raising"  (added  to  his  tasks)  an 
"Almost  always  performed"  with  a  "High  priority." 

One  church  related  school  administrator  wrote,  "A  large  number  of 
these  things  are  delegated  to  school  secretary"  in  this  area.  Nonethe- 
less, the  administrator  was  ultimately  responsible  to  see  that  someone 
completed  the  task. 

Special  Phases 

The  residual  category  of  tasks  in  special  phases  indicated  both 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  responses  of  the  administrators 
being  studied  (see  Table  26).     "Negotiate  in  collective  bargaining,"  a 
task  which  would  appear  to  be  prominent  in  the  public  schools,  received 
a  lower  priority  as  well  as  a  lower  frequency  of  performance  by  public 
school  administrators  than  church  related  school   leaders.    The  responses 
of  the  two  types  of  administrators  were  statistically  significantly 
different.     The  responses  by  both  groups  of  administrators  to  this  task 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
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Table  26 

Comparison  of  Frequencies  of  Performance  and  Priorities  of 
Special  Phases  Tasks  by  Church  Related  School 
Administrators  and  Public  School 
Admin  i  strators 


Frequency   Priori  ty 


^ f  hno 1 

Tv  np 
1  y  pe 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

L 

u 

n 

Ensure 

student 

organ  i  zat  ions 

are  supervised 

Church 

N 

2 

1 

9 

38 

3.66 

7 

31 

Rf>  1  a  f  pH 

2.0 

18.0 

76.0 

18.4 

Q 1 

0  1  .  D 

Publ ic 

N 

3 

0 

3'» 

3.68 

8 

23 

7.3 

0 

9.8 

82.9 

25.8 

74.2 

Prov  ide 

for  supervision 

of  athletic  programs 

Church 

N 

k 

2 

8 

37 

3.53 

9 

29 

Rp 1 3  f pH 

7.8 

3.9 

15.7 

72.5 

23.7 

76 .3 

Publ ic 

N 

8 

0 

3 

28 

3.31 

1 1 

20 

?' 

20.5 

0 

7.7 

71.8 

35.5 

OH  .  5 

Respons  i b le 

for  auxi 

I  iary 

school  funds 

Church 

N 

1^ 

h 

1 1 

21 

2.78" 

21 

16 

Re  1  a  ted 

% 

28.0 

8.0 

22.0 

42.0 

56.8 

43.2 

Publ ic 

H 

6 

2 

1 

30 

3.4h'= 

12 

18 

% 

15. A 

5.1 

2.6 

76.9 

40.0 

60.0 

Provide  for  assigning 

extra 

-class  duties 

Church 

H 

7 

6 

35 

3.33 

18 

20 

Related 

% 

13.5 

7.7 

11  .5 

67.3 

47.4 

52.6 

Publ ic 

N 

3 

I 

2 

35 

3.68 

13 

18 

% 

7.3 

2.4 

4.9 

85.4 

4l  .9 

58.1 
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Table  26  -  continued 


Frequency 

Pr  ior 

i  ty 

School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

L 

H 

Evaluates  al 1 

phases  of  school  activit 

ies 

Church 

N 

1 

k 

7 

40 

3.65 

4 

35 

Related 

% 

1.9 

1.1 

13.5 

76.9 

10.3 

89.7 

Publ ic 

N 

2 

1 

6 

31 

3.61 

4 

27 

% 

4.9 

14.6 

75.6 

12.9 

87.1 

Negotiate 

in  col 

lective 

barga  i  n  i  ng 

Church 

N 

23 

3 

2 

9 

1. 92''= 

24 

5 

Related 

% 

62.2 

8.1 

5.4 

24.3 

82.8 

17.2 

Publ ic 

N 

32 

1 

2 

3 

1  .37" 

26 

4 

% 

84.2 

2.6 

5.3 

7.9 

86.7 

13.3 

Determine  school  ph i  1 

losophy 

Church 

N 

3 

2 

20 

26 

3.35 

k 

34 

Related 

'a 

5.9 

3.9 

39.2 

51 .0 

10.5 

89.5 

Publ ic 

N 

5 

4 

10 

21 

3.18 

5 

26 

°/ 

'0 

12.5 

10.0 

25.0 

52.5 

16. 1 

83.9 

Responsible  for 

accident  reports 

Church 

N 

9 

1 

12 

28 

3.18 

18 

2  1 

Related 

% 

18.0 

2.0 

24.0 

56.0 

46.2 

53.8 

Publ ic 

N 

k 

1 

5 

31 

3.53 

15 

16 

°/ 

9.8 

12.2 

75.6 

48.4 

51.6 

Formulates  disaster 

plans 

Church 

N 

6 

3 

12 

31 

3.31 

15 

23 

Related 

% 

11.5 

5.8 

23.  1 

59.6 

39.5 

60.5 

Publ ic 

N 

3 

2 

4 

32 

3.59 

1 1 

19 

°/ 

7.3 

4.9 

9.8 

78.0 

36.7 

63.3 
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Table  26  -  continued 


Frequency   Pr  ior  i  ty 


School 

Type 

1 

2 

3 

Mean 

L 

H 

Dec  i  de 

when  to 

d  i  smi  ss 

school 

during 

inclement 

wea  ther 

Church 

N 

3 

0 

3 

3.76='-- 

12 

26 

Related 

'a 

5.9 

0 

5.9 

88.2 

31.6 

68  M 

Publ ic 

N 

28 

5 

3 

3 

1 .  i*8-v 

Ik 

6 

% 

11 -1 

13.2 

7.9 

5.3 

80.0 

20.0''< 

Significant  difference  indicated. 
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The  majority  of  the  public  school  principals  made  "Responsible 
for  auxiliary  school  funds"  a  "High  priority"  item  with  a  high  fre- 
quency of  performance  responsibility  (see  Table  26).     The  majority  of 
the  church  related  administrators  gave  it  a  "Low  priority"  with  a  high 
performance  position.     There  was  a  statistically  significant  difference 
in  the  responses  in  the  frequency  of  performance  for  this  task.  This 
difference  was  created  by  the  public  school  principals  giving  the  tasl< 
a  greater  percentage  of  "Almost  always  performed"  than  the  church 
related  administrators. 

The  third  task  where  a  statistically  significant  difference 
appeared  was,  "Decide  when  to  dismiss  school  during  inclement  weather." 
The  autonomy  of  the  church  related  schools  made  this  task  not  only  a 
"High  priority"  item,  but  one  "Almost  always  performed"  for  the  majority 
of  these  administrators  (see  Table  26). 

Chapter  Surmiary 

in  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  field  study  were  presented. 
Tables  were  compiled  to  show  the  differences  and  the  similarities  of  the 
responses  of  the  administrators  of  both  public  and  private  schools. 
The  frequencies  with  which  each  task  was  performed  by  the  administrators 
were  presented  in  tables  covering  the  task  areas  and  the  critical  tasks. 
In  addition,  the  priority  of  performance  of  the  tasks  in  the  administra- 
tors' schedules  was  computed  and  presented.     The  statistical  significance 
of  the  differences  in  the  responses  was  also  shown. 


CHAPTER  V 

FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  DISCUSSION, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  critical  tasks 
performed  by  the  administrators  of  selected  church  related  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  compare  the  performed  tasks  to  the 
theorized  task  areas  and  critical   tasks  of  public  school  administrators. 
The  following  five  questions  were  proposed: 

1.  In  theory,  what  critical  tasks  do  authorities  recommend  for 
administrators  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

2.  What  critical   tasks  are  performed  by  administrators  in 
selected  church  related  elementary  and  secondary  schools?    With  what 
frequency  are  those  identified  performed  by  those  administrators?  What 
priority  does  each  task  receive  in  the  administrators'  schedules? 

3.  What  critical   tasks  are  performed  by  administrators  in 
selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools?    With  what  frequency 
are  those  identified  performed  by  these  administrators?    What  priority 
does  each  task  receive  in  the  administrators'  schedules? 

h.     What  comparisons  can  be  drawn  from  the  task  areas  and  critical 
tasks  of  church  related  school  administrators  and  those  theorized  by 
authorities  in  educational  administration? 

5.     Are  the  critical  tasks  of  administrators  of  church  related 
schools  consistent  with  the  tasks  of  selected  public  school  administra- 
tors? 
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To  answer  the  first  question,  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
literature  was  conducted  to  identify  the  task  areas  and  critical  tasks 
theorized  for  school  administrators.    The  remaining  questions  were 
answered  by  use  of  a  mailed  questionnaire  developed  from  the  literature. 
The  responses  to  the  questionnaires  identified  the  task  areas  and 
critical  tasks  of  administrators  of  selected  church  related  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  selected  public  school  principals.  The 
frequencies  of  the  performance  of  the  tasks  and  the  priorities  of  the 
tasks  in  the  general  task  areas  in  the  administrators'  activities  were 
computed  and  analyzed.     These  data  were  used  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
critical  tasks  performed  by  church  related  school  administrators  and 
those  postulated  by  theorists.     In  addition,  information  from  the  public 
school  principals  provided  a  base  for  comparison  of  the  critical  tasks 
of  the  two  types  of  administrators  included  in  the  study.    A  taxonomy  of 
nine  task  areas  was  used  with  each  area  divided  into  specific  critical 
tasks  to  be  identified  by  frequency  of  performance  and  priority  level  by 
all  of  the  administrators. 

As  reported  in  Chapter  IV,  the  frequency  of  performance  of  a 
critical  task  indicated  the  administrator's  actual  performance  of  the 
task.    The  respondents  had  four  possible  answers:    Almost  always  per- 
formed, Usually  performed,  Occasionally  performed,  and  Rarely  performed. 
After  completing  the  frequency  information,   the  administrators  were  also 
requested  to  indicate  the  priority  level  given  to  the  task  in  their 
schedule  of  activities,  either  high  or  low. 
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F  i  nd  i  ngs 

When  the  frequencies  of  responses  to  the  tasks  listed  on  the 
questionnaires  were  submitted  to  a  "Crosstabs"  analysis,  the  frequency 
with  which  the  critical  task  was  performed  was  calculated.     The  priority 
level  given  to  each  task  by  the  administrators'  responses  was  also 
analyzed  by  the  "Crosstabs"  program.    Additionally,  there  was  a  deter- 
mination of  significant  differences  between  the  two  administrator  groups. 
In  both  frequency  of  performance  and  priority  level,  the  major  results 
of  these  analyses  were  as  follows: 

1.  Two  tasks  were  found  to  be  significantly  different  in  the  area 
of  instruction  and  curriculum  development  by  the  responses  of  the  two 
types  of  administrators.    The  church  related  school  administrators  gave 
a  higher  frequency  of  performance  to  "Provide  for  the  determination  of 
curriculum  content  and  organization."    The  public  school  principals  gave 
a  higher  frequency  of  performance  to  "Make  provisions  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  curriculum  materials,  resources,  and  equipment."    There  were 
no  other  significant  differences   in  this  area. 

2.  The  responses  of  the  church  related  administrators  indicated 
more  frequent  performance  of  the  tasks  of  "Provide  for  forming  and 
instituting  policies  to  provide  health  services  to  pupils"  and  "See  that 
provisions  are  made  to  assess  and  interpret  pupil  growth"  than  the 
public  school  administrators  in  the  pupil  personnel   services  area.  The 
only  other  significant  difference  was   in  the  high  priority  given  to  "See 
that  a  school  schedule  is  planned  and  implemented"  by  the  public  school 
principals. 
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3.     No  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  responses 
of  church  related  administrators  and  those  of  public  school  principals 
were  found  in  the  task  area  of  community-school  leadership. 

A,     In  the  area  of  staff  personnel,  two  of  the  tasks  that  produced 
a  statistically  significant  difference  in  responses  were,  "Make  sure 
plan  exists  to  recruit  personnel"  and  "Select  and  assign  personnel." 
The  church  related  administrator  group  responses  indicated  they  more 
frequently  performed  those  tasks  than  the  public  school  principals. 
These  two  tasks  were  also  high  priorities  with  the  church  related 
leaders.    The  church  related  administrators  more  often  performed  the 
task  of  "Ensure  development  of  faculty  and  personnel  records"  and  listed 
the  task  as  a  "High  priority"  in  contrast  to  the  "Low  priority"  of  the 
public  leaders.    The  responses  of  both  groups  to  "Provide  for  organiza- 
tion of  staff"  placed  this  task  in  a  high  frequency  of  performance,  but 
the  public  school  principals  more  often  performed  it,  creating  a  statis- 
tical difference. 

5.     In  three  critical  tasks  there  were  significant  differences  in 
the  responses  of  the  administrators  in  the  area  of  school  plant. 
"Provide  for  development  of  comprehensive  plan  for  new  school  plant 
facilities"  and  "See  to  development  of  new  school  plant  facilities" 
were  more  frequently  performed  and  given  a  higher  priority  by  the  church 
related  leaders  than  the  public  school  principals.     In  addition,  the 
church  related  administrators   indicated  a  higher  frequency  of  performance 
for  "Ensure  that  school  population  is  predicted"  than  the  public  admin- 
istrators.   No  other  significant  differences  occurred  in  the  responses 
in  this  area. 
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6.  The  general  area  of  school  transportation  provided  the  most 
differences  in  the  responses  to  the  performance  of  the  tasks  and  the 
priorities  given  the  tasks  when  compared  to  the  other  areas  of  the 
taxonomy.     in  only  one  critical  task  was  there  no  significant  difference, 
"Provide  for  safety  in  transportation  of  pupils,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment."   All   tasks  affecting  transportation  were  given  significantly 
higher  frequency  of  performance  and  priority  by  the  church  related 

admi  n  i  st rators . 

7.  In  one  specific  critical  task,  "Work  under  supervising  board," 
did  the  church  related  school  administrators  respond  differently  from 
the  public  school  principals  in  the  area  of  organization  and  structure 
of  the  school.     The  church  related  leaders'  responses  indicated  they 
more  frequently  performed  the  task  and  gave  it  a  higher  priority. 

8.  The  administrators  of  both  types  of  schools  agreed  on  the 
frequency  of  performance  and  priority  level   in  three  critical  tasks, 
"Account  for  school  money,"  "Provide  for  system  of  internal  accounting," 
and  "Account  for  school  property,"  under  the  area  of  school  finance  and 
business  management.     The  church  related  school  administrators  gave  all 
of  the  other  critical  tasks  under  this  taxonomic  heading  a  higher  fre- 
quency of  performance  and  a  higher  priority  in  their  activities  than 

the  public  school  principals. 

9.  As  noted  in  Chapter  IV,   the  residual  category  of  special  phases 
provided  the  administrators  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  various 
critical  tasks  found  in  the  literature  that  could  not  be  placed  in  the 
other  areas  of  the  taxonomy.    Three  critical  tasks  in  this  category 
significantly  different.     The  public  school  principals  listed  "Respon; 
ble  for  school  funds"  more  often  "Almost  always  performed"  than  the 
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church  related  administrators.     In  two  tasks,  "Negotiate  in  collective 
bargaining"  and  "Decide  when  to  dismiss  school  during  inclement  weather," 
the  church  related  administrators  indicated  a  greater  frequency  of  per- 
formance for  these  tasks.     The  task  covering  dismissal  of  school  was 
also  given  a  "High  priority"  by  the  church  related  school  administrators 
in  contrast  to  the  "Low  priority"  by  the  public  school  principals.  A 
discussion  relating  to  these  differences  follows  in  this  chapter. 

Conclusions 


The  findings  of  the  study  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  88  critical  tasks  theorized  by  the  authorities  in  the 
examined  textbooks  were,   in  most  instances,  the  tasks  frequently  per- 
formed by  both  groups  of  school  administrators  selected  for  this  study. 
Those  critical  tasks  performed,  but  not  included  by  the  authorities, 
totaled  six  for  the  church  related  administrators  of  schools  and  three 
for  the  public  school  administrators. 

2.  Even  though  not  covered  by  the  textbooks,  the  frequency  of 
performance  for  each  critical  task  by  both  groups  of  administrators  was 
tabulated  and  compared.     In  addition,  each  of  the  administrators  assigned 
a  priority  level  to  each  critical  task.    With  the  exception  of  tasks 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  transportation  and  school  finance,  the 
administrators  of  church  related  schools  performed  most  of  the  theorized 
tasks  frequently  and  assigned  high  priorities  to  them.     The  public 
school  administrators  performed  most  of  the  theorized  tasks  frequently 
and  assigned  high  priorities  to  them. 
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3.     In  the  task  areas  of  instruction  and  curriculum  development, 
pupil  personnel  services,  community  school  leadership,  staff  personnel, 
school  plant,  organization  and  structure  of  the  school,  and  special 
phases,  the  differences  between  the  church  related  and  public  school 
administrators'  responses  to  the  frequency  of  performance  and  priority 
level  of  the  critical  tasks  were  minimal. 

k.     In  the  task  areas  of  transportation  and  school  finance  and 
business  management,  the  differences  between  the  church  related  and 
public  school  administrators  were  significantly  different  in  the  fre- 
quency of  performance  and  priority  level  assigned  to  the  theorized  tasks. 


Pi  scuss  ion 

The  responses  of  the  public  school  principals  indicated  the  same 
kinds  of  administrative  tasks  were  performed  by  selected  public  school 
administrators  throughout  the  United  States.    A  visual  analysis  of  the 
responses  in  the  questionnaires  in  which  they  were  divided  into  geo- 
graphical sections  and  compared  with  the  distribution  computed  in  the 
"Crosstabs"  program  confirmed  this  implication.     The  same  type  of 
comparison  indicated  the  church  related  administrators  performed  the 
same  kind  of  critical  tasks  regardless  of  geographical  location. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  -responses  of  the 
administrators  to  the  task  of  collective  bargaining  when  compared  to 
the  church  related  group.    The  church  related  administrators  indicated 
a  higher  "Almost  always  performed"  than  the  public  school  principals. 
However,  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge  none  of  the  church  related 
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administrators  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  agreements  with  their 
employees.     Thus,  the  only  logical   conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
responses  is  that  the  church  related  administrators  did  not  understand 
the  question  or  the  nature  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  differences  observed  in  the  performance  of  the  critical  tasks 
of  public  school  administrators  versus  those  of  church  related  school 
administrators  have  several  possible  explanations.    The  very  nature  of 
the  two  types  of  schools  implies  there  are  differences  distinctive 
enough  to  produce  the  two  types  of  systems.    One  is  a  public  institution, 
serving  the  community  at  large.    The  other  is  a  private  organization, 
answerable  only  to  the  population  it  serves,  so  long  as  it  respects  the 
legal  control   in  those  areas  covered  by  the  law. 

The  public  school  administrator  often  must  answer  to  many  diverse 
groups,  antagonistic  in   interest  to  other  groups  in  the  same  community. 
The  conflict  of  interest  sometimes  found  in  the  administrator's  deci- 
sions demands  a  flexibility  not  essential  to  the  church  related  adminis- 
trator's decisions.    The  church  related  school  serves  a  clientele  whose 
basic  unity  tends  to  avoid  the  conflicts  of  a  heterogeneous  population. 

Closely  related  to  the  previous  point,  the  type  of  students  and 
source  of  students  may  have  an  effect  on  the  critical   tasks  performed  by 
the  two  types  of  administrators.    The  Church  of  Christ  related  school 
appeals  to  those  of  a  conservative,  disciplined  background;   the  public 
school  must  deal  with  diverse  groups  from  every  segment  of  life.  Stu- 
dents entering  the  private  school  are  familiar,   in  advance,  with  the 
expectations  of  the  school   for  their  behavior  and  advancement.  Should 
a  pupil   fail   to  abide  by  their  regulations,   the  pupil    is  forced  to  leave 
the  school . 
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The  public  school   is  often  a  large  institution,  serving  the  needs 
of  many.    The  private  schools  of  this  study,  by  and  large,  were  small 
institutions,  with  a  small  teacher-student  ratio.    This  allowed  for  a 
closer  contact  with  the  pupils  by  the  administrator.     The  significant 
differences  noted  in  the  pupil  personnel   services  area  might  be  traced 
to  the  comparative  size  of  the  schools. 

There  was  a  greater  amount  of  flexibility  in  the  formation  of  the 
curriculum  enjoyed  by  the  church  related  administrators  than  the  public 
group.     The  church  related  leaders  felt  little  pressure  to  follow  the 
"adopted"  textbooks,  teaching  only  certain  subjects,  and  making  sure 
the  school's  offerings  meet  the  state  dictated  guidelines.    The  entangle- 
ments, legal,  social,  and  economic,  of  the  public  administrators  will 
not  always  allow  the  freedom  of  choices  found  in  the  private  school 
curriculum  formation. 

The  church  related  school  administrators  were  more  directly  in- 
volved with  the  boards  of  the  schools  than,   in  most  instances,  the 
public  school  principals.     It  is  surmised  the  public  school  leaders 
involved  in  this  study  respected  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the 
system  in  which  they  worked  and  had  little  direct  involvement  with  the 
boards.    The  church  related  school  administrators  were  able  to  work 
closely  with  their  boards  and  influence  decisions  for  the  school's 
welfare  to  a  degree  not  enjoyed  by  public  school  principals.     The  latter 
often  found  themselves  with  handed  down  decrees  rather  than  having  been 
involved  in  making  the  decrees.     This  distinctive  difference  may 
influence  the  differences  in  several  areas,   including  salary  scheduling 
and  decisions  affecting  school  plants. 
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One  other  particular  difference  having  a  marked  influence  in 
explaining  the  responses  of  the  two  kinds  of  administrators  was  the 
manner  of  raising  money.    The  public  schools  had  a  readily  available 
source  of  revenue,  taxation,  while  the  church  related  school  adminis- 
trators devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  time  to  raising  funds  for 
operation.    The  effectiveness  of  the  administrators'  efforts  to  raise 
finances  will  determine  the  continued  existence  of  the  institution. 
This  explains,  to  some  degree,  the  high  priorities  of  the  tasks  under 
the  area  of  school  finance  and  business  management  for  the  church 
related  school  administrators. 

Recommendat  ions 

The  following  recommendations  are  being  made  by  the  researcher  in 
the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  study. 

1.  Both  public  and  private  administrators  should  consider  giving 
more  attention  to  providing  specialized  services  to  students.  Since 
59  per  cent  of  the  church  related  administrators  gave  "Provide  for 
specialized  services  as  special  education,  technical  skills  instruction, 
and  individual   instruction"  a  "Low  priority"  and  ^] .3  per  cent  of  the 
public  administrators  gave  the  "Low  priority  level"  (see  Table  18), 
further  analysis  might  show  that  student  needs  are  neglected. 

2.  There  was  also  indication  of  low  concern  for  pupil  services  in 
other  task  areas.     Decisions  affecting  health  services  and  psychological 
counseling  for  pupils  were  not  given  high  priority  levels  by  either 
public  or  church  related  administrators  in  this  study. 
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3.    While  the  church  related  schools  appeal  primarily  to  the 
members  of  that  church,  most  of  the  schools  are  accepting  students  from 
the  homes  of  nonmembers  (see  Appendix  A).     In  the  light  of  this,  the 
administrators  of  these  schools  should  become  more  involved  than 
indicated  in  this  study  in  community  activities.    Also,   it  is  recommended 
that  public  school  principals  integrate  the  community  potentials  into 
more  of  the  schools'  programs.     If  the  schools  are  to  serve  the 
communities  in  which  they  function,  the  administrators  must  become  more 
active  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  community-school  rela- 
tions. 

^.     The  church  related  school  administrators  need  to  give  greater 
attention  to  preparing  students  for  making  educational  and  vocational 
choices  following  graduation  from  high  school.     The  responses  of  both 
types  of  administrators  reflected  some  lack  of  concern  for  performance 
of  tasks  in  this  area. 

5.  Planning  and  forecasting  are  essential  for  the  survival  of  any 
institution.     School  administrators  should  realize  the  necessity  of 
this  task.    However,  60  per  cent  of  the  responses  of  the  public  school 
administrators  in  this  study  assigned  the  "Plan  and  forecast"  task  a 
"Low  priority."    Only  50  per  cent  of  the  church  related  administrators 
gave  this  critical  task  "High  priority."    This  task  should  be  given 
higher  priority  by  both  administrative  groups. 

6.  Extra  effort  needs  to  be  exerted  to  "Organize  lay  and  profes- 
sional groups"  among  church  related  administrators.    Only  32. k  per  cent 
of  the  administrators  listed  this  as  a  "High  priority."    If  they  are  to 
operate  at  peak  efficiency,  church  related  schools  must  have  the  support 
of  patron  organizations. 
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7.  There  needs  to  be  a  greater  effort  at  cooperation  with  "local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies"  by  the  church  related  administrators.  Less 
than  one-half  of  the  administrators  [hy.^Z)  gave  this  task  a  "High 
priority."    Survival  of  the  church  related  schools  in  the  future  may 

be  greatly  affected  by  their  interacting  with  government  agencies. 

8.  The  administrators  of  schools  supported  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  seek  cooperation  with  the  public  school  admin- 
istrators wherever  possible.     This  study  has  shown  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  the  tasks  being  performed  by  both  types  of  administrators. 
These  should  lay  the  framework  for  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  groups. 

9.  The  involvement  of  building  principals  in  several  critical 
tasks  in  public  schools  other  than  those  involved  in  the  present  study 
needs  to  be  explored.    To  what  degree  the  building  principal  should 
involve  oneself  in  collective  negotiations,  planning  and  forecasting, 
and  finance  and  business  management  are  only  a  few  of  the  areas  open  to 
further  intensive  research. 

10.  Another  area  in  which  a  broad,   intensive  study  needs  to  be 
initiated  is  why  there  was  an  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  public 
school  principals  (SOl)  to  participate  in  the  completion  of  the  instru- 
ments of  this  investigation.     At  the  same  time,  a  study  of  why  a  high 
percentage  of  the  private  school  administrators  responded  could  be  of 
considerable  interest. 

11.  As  a  by-product  of  this  study  the  writer  discovered  split 
opinion  concerning  future  control  of  the  church  related  schools.  As 
mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  some  are  in  favor  of  direct  funding  from  the 
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church.    The  administration  of  the  schools  during  the  past  has  been  by 
an  independent  board  of  directors,  functioning  without  church  money  and 
control.     The  writer  believes  that  any  effort  to  solicit  funds  from 
church  treasuries  will  detract  from  the  distinctiveness  of  these 
institutions.    The  arrangement  used  in  the  past,  support  by  individual 
contributions  and  student  fees,  has  worked  well  and  allowed  these 
schools  a  measure  of  independence  from  church  control. 

12.     The  boards  of  directors  of  the  various  Church  of  Christ  related 
schools  should  consider  periodic  studies  of  the  qualifications  of 
administrators  to  guide  their  schools.     Authorities  independent  of  the 
schools  might  be  retained  to  assist  in  this  process.    One  of  the 
completed  questionnaires  of  this  study  stated  the  school  secretary 
performed  many  of  the  critical  tasks  listed.     Effective  schools  can 
only  be  produced  by  qualified,  competently  trained  administrators  and 
other  personnel . 


APPENDIX  A 
MATERIAL  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 


Cover  Letter  1 


Current  reviews  of  the  literature  reveal  much  need  for  research 
about  the  administrative  problems  of  church  related  schools.  Of 
particular  interest  to  me  is  the  need  for  a  study  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There- 
fore,  I  have  undertaken  a  study  entitled:     Critical  Tasks  of  School 
Administrators  of  Selected  Church  Related  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.    Completion  of  this  study  will  fulfill   requirements  for  the  PhD 
degree  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

I  have  letters  of  endorsement  for  the  study  f  rom  the  presidents  of 
Freed-Hardeman  College  and  Abilene  Christian  University  as  well  as  the 
editor  of  the  Firm  Foundation.    All  of  those  who  have  learned  of  the 
study  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  results.    The  findings  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  you  and  to  all  administrators  of  schools  supported 
by  members  of  the  church. 

In  order  to  initiate  my  work,   I  need  certain  information  from  you. 
You  will   find  enclosed  a  page  of  questions  concerning  the  school  of 
which  you  are  an  administrator.     Please  take  the  few  minutes  necessary 
to  complete  the  questionnaire.     Your  identity,  as  well  as  the  identity 
of  the  specific  schools  in  the  study,  will  be  strictly  confidential. 
While  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  questions  that  would  be  embarrassing, 
I  will   respect  your  privacy. 

It  is  possible  that  I  will  contact  you  once  again  for  further 
information.     I  solicit  your  cooperation  in  this  undertaking,  and 
anticipate  the  results  will  aid  you  and  other  administrators  in 
accomplishing  your  work. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts  in  completing  the  questionnaire 
and  returning  it  in  the  se I f -addressed  stamped  envelope. 

S  i  n  ce  re  I  y , 
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Cover  Letter  2 


I  am  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  critical  administrative  tasks  of 
school  officials.     It  would  be  much  appreciated  if  you  could  participate 
in  our  study  by  completing  the  enclosed  booklet.    A  group  of  doctoral 
students  completed  the  booklet  in  fifteen  minutes  even  though  many 
lacked  administrative  background.     I  am  enclosing  a  pencil  for  you  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  and  a  stick  of  gum  (sugarless)  to  chew  while 
you  are  thinking  about  it.     It  would  be  especially  helpful   if  you  would 
complete  the  instrument  while  you  have  it  in  your  hand  and  return  it  in 
the  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  if  the  administrative  tasks 
as  given  by  the  authors  of  textbooks  on  administration  are  the  same  as 
those  in  actual  practice.    The  study  covers  both  private  and  public 
areas,  and  a  private  school   in  your  area  has  been  selected  as  a  part 
of  the  study.     The  results  of  this  research  will  give  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  preparation  of  school  administrators. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  taking  the  time 
to  assist  in  the  completion  of  this  study. 

S  i  ncere 1 y. 


James  L.  Yopp 


P.S.     Please  give  the  name  of  your  school,  address,  and  your  position 
on  the  stapled  paper  on  the  front  of  the  instrument. 
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Information  Sheet 

Please  complete  the  following  information  on  your  school: 

Name  of  School  

Location  and  Mailing  Address: 


Please  give  the  organizational  structure  of  your  school: 


Membership  for  the  1976-77  School  Year 

The  student  population  is  100%           75  to  33%   50  to  7k%    less 

than  50%           from  homes  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  year  in  which  the  school  was  founded: 

Please  give  the  name  and  title  of  the  chief  administrative  officer: 


If  not  the  principal,  please  give  his  name 
Number  of  non-certificated  employees: 
Number  of  certified  teachers: 

If  more  than  one  principal,  please  give  number: 

100°^           75  to  33%           50  to  7^%           less  than  50%   of  the 

employees  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

If  you  are  so  disposed,  please  send  a  brochure  of  the  school's 

history,  or  use  the  space  below  to  give  a  short  summary.  (if 
necessary,  please  use  the  back  of  this  sheet). 


S  igned 
Title 


Please  make  any  relevant  comments. 


CRITICAL  TASK  AREAS 
of 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Tliiii  bnoJ'J.ct  contains  sbat  '.'mants  of  tasks 
idmtifioii  by  authorities  as  school  achm  nistva- 
tive  tasks.  Circle  the  symbol  which  best  re- 
presents your  piwforviwiae  of  the  task.  Please, 
rvuieril^'er  that  the  intent  of  i his  stmly  is  to 
ideiil-.jfu  what  you  persomlly  do.  The  freiiumcy 
of  the  t<:isk  performance  shoulfl  be  indicated 
wiUi  one  of  the  following  symbols: 

A  —  Almost  always  performed 
I!  —  Usually  perfoivied 
0       Oecasiomlly  perfoimed 
R  --  Rarely  performed 

Phrase  iij)iL>re  the  blanks  to  the  right  of  each 
slatemoU:  until  you  read  the  instruct  i ons  given 
at  tlie  end  of  the  instrwnejit.  At  tJie  end  of 
ea  'h  critical  task  area  space  has  been  pnn- 
vi'ted  for  listing  those  actioi  ties  in  which  you 
engage  as  a  school  athninistrator  that  hare  )}ot: 
been  listed  by  the  pulilic  school  aut  hori  ti-^s. 
Pl'Yise  identify  such  functio)is  so  as  to  allow  a 
complete  and  accurate  comp)arison  in  the  study. 
Also,  indicate  the  frequency  of  the  task. 


James  L.  Yopp 


PLEASE  COMPLETE: 

Name  of  school  :   

Person  completing  questionnaire: 


Pos  i  t  ion : 


Please  list  three  public  schools  similar  to 
your  school . 

Name : 
Address : 

Principal : 

Name : 
Address : 

Pr  i  nc  i  pa  I : 


Name : 
Address : 

Principal  : 


Instruction  And  Curriculut^  Development  Tasks 


A  II  0  R  Provide  Tor  the  de  lenni  iid  t:  i  on  of 
curriculuni  content  and  organiza- 
tion. 

A  U  0  R    Provide  for  the  formulation  of 
curriculum  objectives. 

A  U  0  R     Make  provisions   for  the  imple- 
mentation of  curriculum  with 
materials,  resources,  and 
equ  i  pment . 

A  U  0  R    Arranqe  for  tiie  supervision  of 
i  ns  t  r uc  t  i  on  . 

A  U  0  R     Provide  for   tlie  supervision  of 
the  cur  r  i  c u 1  urn . 

A  U  0  R  Insure  the  desired  curriculum 
IS  related  to  available  tiii^e, 
physical  facilities,  and  per- 
sonne  I  . 

A  U  0  R     Piovide  for  special i/od  services 
as  special  education,  technical 
skills   instruction,  and  indivi- 
dual instruction. 

A  U  0  R    Arranije  for   inservice  education 
to   improve   instruction  and 
c ur r  i  cu I um  i  mp 1 emen  ta  t  i  on . 


Pupil  Personnel  Services 


A  U  0  R     St-e  tliat  a  system  of  child 

accounting  and  attendance  is 
initiated  and  maintained. 

A  U  0  R     Provide  for  forming  and  insli- 
t  III  i  nil  po  I  i  c  i  es   to  pi  ov  i  do 
health  services   to  pupils. 

A  U  0  R  Insure  that  individual  inven- 
tory services  are  established 
and  ma  i  nta  i  ned  . 

A  U  0  R     See  that  provisions  arc  made 
to  assess  and   interpret  pupil 
c)  rowth , 

A  U  0  R     Insure  there  are  plans  for 
dealing  with  pupil  behavior. 

A  U  0  R  See  that  a  school  schedule  is 
planned  and   i  m[)  I  emeu  ted  . 

A  U  0  R  Provide  for  scliool  lunch  ser-- 
V  i  ces . 

A  U  0  R     See  that  provisions  are  made 
to  classify  pupils. 

A  U  0  R     Prcjvide  for  [isycho  1  o(|  i  t  a  1  coun- 
seling services   for-  pupils. 

A  I)  (J  R    Provide   for  supervision  of 
library  s  e  r^  v  i  c  e  s  . 

A  U  0  R    Ari'ange  for  pupil  placement 
and  follow-up  ser'vices. 

A  U  0  R    Make  sure  measures  ar^e  insti- 
tuted for  orientation  of  pup- 
ils. 

A  U  0  R     Pi'ovide   for  occupational  and 
educational    information  si;r- 
V  i  CCS   I  o:'  puf-)  ils. 


A  IJ  0  R     Lend   in  devulouinq  and  coord  ina 
tinq  pupil  activity  programs. 


A  II  0  R     V  I i  t    in  lioincs  of  pupils 


rofiMijNiTv-ScfiooL  Leadership 

A  U  0  R     Insure  the  i  ni|)  I  eiiien  t  i  ru|  and 

nia  i  nta  i  n  i  nc)  of  a  public  rela- 
tions pi oq  ram . 

A  IJ  0  R     Relate  scliool    lo  commuu  i  I  y  . 

A  U  0  R     Cooperate  with  coinmun  i  i  y 
aqenc i es . 

A  IJ  0  R     f'l  civide   foi    puli  I  i  r  i  7  i  rui   i  he 
school    to  coiiiiiiiin  i  t  y  . 

A  U  0  R     Interact  with  paicnts. 

A  II  0  R     Determine  services   to  l>e  tiller- 
ed hy  school   as    inlhierued  l>y 
comiiiun  i  ty  . 

A  II  0  R    Assist  community    in  developirui 
potential   -  natural   and  human. 

A  I)  0  R     Use  assets  of  community  fot 
educa t  i  on , 

A  II  0  R     Make  possible  continual    i  e- 

ex.iMi  I  na  t  I  on  ot   picuis  and  pol- 
icies  tor  community  improvc- 
men t  by  schoo I . 

A  DOR     Wo[  k   in  develc^'inq  and  imple- 
mptitinq  plan>    foi  community 
I  iiiprovemen  t. . 


Staff  PERsomEL 

A  U  0  R    Make  sure  a  plan  exists  to  re- 
c  ru  i  t  personiie  1  . 

A  U  0  R     Select  and  assign  personnel. 

A  U  0  R    Assure  that   teachers  are  rated. 

A  U  0  R     See  that  staff  personnel  poli- 
cies are  f  tjrnied . 

A  U  0  R     rromote  welfare  of  staff. 

A  U  0  R     Stimulate  professional  nrowtli. 

A  IJ  0  R     Provide  tor  the  organization 
of  staff. 

A  IJ  0  R     Insure  development  of  faculty 
and  personnel  recorcfs. 

A  fl  0  R     Provide  for  administration  ol 
pa  I aprofess i ona I   and  auxiliary 
programs . 

A  U  0  R     Develop  plans  to  orient  new 
staff  members. 

A  I)  0  R     Provide  for   faculty  meciings. 

A  U  0  R     InsLire  coordination  of  teacher 
-group  activities. 

A  L)  0  R     Maintain  regular  process  to 
keep  teachers  infoimed. 

A  U  0  R    Maintain  prc^fess  iona  I  lilii-iry, 


School  Plant 


A  U  0  R     Insure  deve  1  npincn  t  of  prtujiMin  o 
(u'ei'ation  cTikI  ma  i  n  tGiiance  of 
physical  plant. 

A  U  0  R     Provide  for  development  of  com- 
prehensive^ plan  for  new  school 
plant  fac  i  I  i  t  i  es  . 

A  U  0  R     See  to  determination  of  physi- 
cal  plant  needs. 

A  U  0  R     Determine  avail  ah  le  resource'j. 

A  I)  0  R     See   to  development  of  new  schoo 
f)  1  ant   fac  i  1  i  1 1  es  . 

A  U  0  R     Insure  hLiildin(]S  are  used  to 
full  e  f f  i  c  i  ency . 

A  U  0  R     Provide  for   inventory  of  supp- 
1 i  es  and  equ  i  pment . 

A  U  0  R     Provide  for  builditui  inspec- 
t  ions . 

A  IJ  0  R     Insure  that  school  population 
is  predicted. 
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TRANSPORTATIOn 

A  U  0  R     Piovide  fof  5af<>tv    in  t'ansp(ji  - 
taLion  of  pupils,   pei'cnnel  and 
cqu  1  piiient . 

A  U  0  R     Pidvide   for  cIp  t.e  r  iii :  n  '  lu]  t'riii-- 
pt^'larion  needs  jrid  i  oni  ■  i  :  rns 

A  11  0  R     St^e   to  organizing  anct  |- 1  n^,  •  d  ■  m  i 
s>slciii  of   t  r  anspoi  1  a  t  I  cMi  .i-imi- 
t  enance , 

A  U  0  R     Maf-a;  provisions   for       ^  c  \  mu 
a{i  tmdei  slanil  i  n(i  anci  ir  e  i  f 
li'cjal   provisions   loi  (.[xialion 
of  I  lie  t  lanspor  I  a  t  i  on  sy^irm- 

A  IJ  0  R  St'c  to  [)rocureinont  dI  (Mpnp- 
nuMit  and  supplit;i  foi  l>an.- 
por I  a  t  i  on . 


Ol^GANlZATION  ArD  STRUCTURE  Op  ThE  '^CIIOOL 


A  U  0  R     See  lo  deve  1  opiiiet) t  of  staff 
orckiii  i  Z3 1  i  on  ■ 

A  IJ  0  R    Work  under  supervising  board, 

A  U  0  R    V^oik  with   local,   state,  anti 
federa  1  agenc.  i  es  . 

AMOR     Oesi(]nnte  operational  units 
i  n  schoo 1 . 

A  II  0  R     'Ujhini  t  annual   repoi  t  of  sclu)nl 
act  i  V  i  t  i  e  s  . 

A  IJ  0  R    Oi^ianize  lay  atid  professional 
q\  oups . 


A  U  0  R     flan  and   f  .irecas  t  (pupi  1  ,  poli- 
tical,  social,  special  slLidy). 


Sa^ooL  FirjANCE  Arra  Business  [W^ge/cnt 

A  U  0  R     Prepare  school  budget. 

A  U  0  R     Responsible  for  pui'cltas  i  tiq . 

A  U  0  R     Determine  sources  of  school  vc~ 
venue . 

A  U  0  R     Account  for  school  money. 

A  U  0  R     Provide  for  system  of  internal 
accoun  t  i  ncj . 

A  II  0  R     Fonnulate  salary  schedule. 

A  U  0  R    Administer  capital   outlay  and 
debt  service. 

A  U  0  R     Account  for  sclux.)!  [iroperty. 

U  0  R     Picjvide   for  school  insurance 
program . 

A  U  0  R     Sre   i(j  organ  i /.I  t  i  on  ol  busini".'. 
staff. 


■SptciAL  Phases 


A  U  0  R     Insure  Student  o  rtjnn  i  z.i  t  i  (.)ns 
ni  e  su|ierv  i  sed  . 

A  II  0  R     Piovide  for  supervision  of  ath- 
I  el  I c  programs . 

A  11  0  R     Responsible   for  auxiliary  sj.hool 
I unds  .  . 

A  IJ  0  R     Pio^/ide  for  assic|nin(|  extia- 
class  duties. 

A  U  0  R     Evaluates  all   pfiases  of  school 
ac  t  i  V  i  t  i  es . 

A  IJ  0  R    fJecjotiate   in  collective  bargain- 
i  n  t) . 

A  IJ  0  R     Determines  school  philosophy. 

A  1,1  0  R     Responsible  for   accident  re|)otis 

A  II  0  R     Formulates  disaster  plans. 

A  LI  0  R     Decide  when  to  dismiss  school 
dnrinf)   inclement  weailier. 


t^'nht  rf  f.,ch  },a>ra'-,]  Irv.^k.     Fib':;.'   !,'■:  / 
(''ill   thr  ;,ii-kt^  uii.ihl        ;//,),;;  a  , 

•"  >>.?f  .";■:/. /'/,,;;;,■' 

]'■■)'  /  >:■>  j-vinriii,  a>i.l  ,in  I!  j',')'  hi.,l<  >)'■■  ,■!  ■ 
i'l'  fnv  thniu--  i.ihi,-h 

hur-'  (uidi'.J  in  each  (jf-vieful  rfa/.  ncy'i. 


APPENDIX  B 
LETTERS  OF  ENDORSEMENT 


OFFICE  OF  -IIU     F-f^r:  ' ill  IFN  I 
F'R  E  E  D  h  -I  A  R  D IZ  M  A  T  J  C:  O II.     c  ly. 
HIZNDFI^SON.  7  i- r  JNFSSI  a  :  :3B3^1( ) 


August  2,  1977 


Mr.  James  L.  Yopp 
1503  n.  E.  m\\  St. 
Gainesville,  FL  3?601 

Dear  llr.  Yopp: 

May  I  coiiiiiiend  you  on  the  research  that  you  are  rioiiiq  on  the 
topic  "lask  Areas  of  Scliool  Administrators  in  riomentary  and 
Secondary  Schools    Operated  l)y  Members  of  Churclifs  of  Christ." 
This  should  prove  profitable  to  those  opera!  inn  these  scliools. 
May  I  commend  you  on  pursuing  this  worthwhile  project  and  I 
shall  look  forward  to  receiving  a  report  of  ttie  results. 

Sincerely, 


E.  (Claude  Gardner 
President 


ECG/lb 
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REUEL  LEMMONS,  EonOH  !•    (i  ,IK)X  I'.IO.  ADSIIN,  Tl.XAS  >Qli^7 


August  10,  1977 


Dear  Drothron: 

Very  little  has  boeu  Oono  in  tho  area  of  r.chool  Afiinin- 
istration  rolativo  to  Elomoiitary  anH  ,S(?coiKlary  Schools 
operatGcl  by  Christians.     There  is  a  qreat  ntjocl   for  re- 
search in  (hi.s   field.     Drotlier  James  Yoiip  is  v/rLtinq  a 
Doctor's  M'hesis  in  the  area  and  needs  and  desc^rves  tlie 
cooperation  of  churches  who  arc  encjacjc^d   i.ti  conductinc] 
schools.     He  will  be  able  to  i)rovido  tliose  \;ho  er^u-hict 
such  scliools  with  some  valuable  statistics  and  cjuide- 
lines  if  he  (jets  tiio  cooperation  of  all   the  brethren 
v;ho  arci  interested  in  tliese  schools. 

Yours  in  the  Faitli, 

) 

Reuel  liOrimons 
cs 


Abilene  Clirislian  Universilv 


Al)ilcru',  Icx.is  7!M.()|  (u\',\i<7:  I'lii 


Jnhnc.  Stevens  August   8,  1977 

I'lesident  ' 


TO:        AflminisLralors  of  ClirisLum  Schools 


Mr.   Jamos  I..   Yopp   is  a  candidate  for  tlu^  doclcr  of  ph  i  losojiliy 

degree  at  the  University  of  Florida.     Ills  d  iss(>rt  al.  ton  will 

he  on  the  subject:     "Task  Areas  of  School  Adinin  i  st  rators  of 

Church  of  Christ-Related  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools." 

He  will   he  contact  iny;  you  for  cert.iin   inf  oriiiat  ion  which  he 
might  use  in  his  dissertation.      I   hope  all   of  our  Clirislian 
sciiools  can  cooperate  in  this  study  because   I    think  we  can 
use  the   infcrmation  that   he  collects,   possihlv  to  st  rcnj;!  hen 
our  own  administration  of  sucli  schools. 


Hence   1   coimiicnd  his  study  to  you. 


Sincerely  vonrs/ 

( 


JCS:bw 


Ap\\\\  v..  Stevens 
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APPENDIX  C 

LOCATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  STUDY 


APPENDIX  C 


LOCATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  STUDY 


Alabama: 
B  i  rm  ingham 
Fl  orence 
Ft.  Deposit 
Mob  i  le 


Arkansas : 
De 1 apl a  ine 
Judson  i  a 
Paragoul d 
West  Memphis 


Miss  i  ss i pp i : 
Pearl 


Oregon : 
Gaston 
St.  Paul 


South  Carol  ina : 
Hanahan 


Ca 1 i  forn  ia ; 
Van  Nuys 


Florida: 
M  iami 
Pensacol a 
Tampa 


Georgia: 
Dacul a 
Homervi  1  le 


Indiana: 

I nd  ianapol is  (2) 


Kentucky: 

Bowl ing  Green 
Frank) in 


Tennessee : 
Chattanooga 
Jackson 
Lebanon 
Mad  i  son 
Murf reesboro 
Nashville  (2) 


Texas : 

Carrol  1  ton 
Dallas  (2) 
Fort  Worth 
Garden  City 
Grapevine 
Houston 
Midland 
Odessa  (2) 
San  Antonio 


Lou  i  s  iana : 
Mon  roe 
New  Orleans 
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APPENDIX  D 


INFORMATION  ON  CHURCH  RELATED  SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL  YEAR 


APPENDIX  D 


INFORMATION  ON  CHURCH  RELATED  SCHOOLS 
1976-77  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Grades,  Pupils,  Dates  Founded 


School  Grade  Pupil  From  Homes  Date 

Location  Range  Membership  of  Members  Founded 


Tennessee 

K- 

-12 

1500 

75 

-99^ 

1891 

Texas 

K- 

-12 

285 

100°^ 

1906 

Kentucky 

K- 

-12 

112 

Less  than  50^ 

1914 

Georgia 

K- 

-12 

265 

50 

-74^0  . 

1914 

Ca 1 i  f orn  i  a 

K- 

-12 

75 

75 

-99^0 

1918 

Arkansas 

1  ■ 

■12 

k36 

75 

-99^ 

1  ^2^ 
'  J'- J 

Al abama 

K- 

■12 

470 

50. 

-74°^ 

1  q4? 

Alabama 

K- 

■12 

387 

75 

-99°^ 

1  Qij'? 
1  ^JH^ 

F 1 n  r 1  Ha 

1    1  U  1    1  UCl 

\(. 

•  I  •? 
1  z 

50- 

■74°^ 

1945 

Alabama 

K- 

■12 

782 

75- 

-99^ 

1947 

Tennessee 

K- 

■12 

276 

50- 

-74^ 

1947 

Louisiana 

K- 

1  I 

400 

Less  than  50^ 

1959 

Tennessee 

K- 

12 

2925 

50- 

-74°^ 

1952 

Tennessee 

K- 

11 

648 

50- 

-74^ 

1952 

Arkansas 

K- 

12 

327 

75- 

■99^0 

1953 

Texas 

K- 

12 

520 

75- 

■99^0 

1954 

Alabama 

K- 

12 

665 

50- 

■74"^ 

1955 

Texas 

K- 

10 

450 

50- 

■74^0 

1957 

Texas 

K- 

12 

350 

50- 

7^1 

1957 
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APPENDIX  D  -  continued 


School 
Locat  ion 

Grade 
Range 

Pupil 

Member sh  i  p 

From  Homes 
of  Members 

Date 
Founded 

Texas 

K- 

-12 

450 

50-74^ 

1957 

F  lor  i  da 

1- 

■9 

210 

Less  than  50% 

1958 

Texas 

K- 

-12 

295 

50-74^ 

1958 

Alabama 

K- 

-12 

290 

Less  than  50% 

i960 

Texas 

K- 

■12 

230 

50-74% 

i960 

Georgia 

K- 

■12 

Skk 

50-74% 

1961 

Tennessee 

K- 

■11 

313 

50-74% 

1962 

Al abama 

K- 

■12 

A50 

50-74% 

1962 

Arkansas 

1- 

■6 

3'* 

100% 

Unknown 

Florida 

K- 

■8 

190 

Less  than  50% 

1964 

Cal ifornia 

K- 

•12 

125 

50-74% 

1965 

Tennessee 

1- 

■12 

930 

50-74% 

1966 

Texas 

K- 

■6 

270 

50-74% 

1966 

Texas 

K- 

■9 

350 

Less  than  50% 

1966 

Texas 

K- 

6 

216 

Less  than  50% 

1969 

Florida 

K- 

12 

600 

Less  than  50% 

1969 

Arkansas 

K- 

12 

510 

50-74% 

1970 

Lou  i  s  iana 

K- 

12 

611 

Less  than  50% 

1970 

Tennessee 

1  - 

12 

425 

50-74% 

1971 

Arkansas 

K- 

12 

410 

50-74% 

1971 

Ca 1 i  forn  ia 

K- 

12 

196 

50-74% 

1971 

Alabama 

K- 

1  1 

175 

50-74% 

1971 

M i  ss  i  ss  i  ppi 

K- 

10 

191 

50-74% 

1972 

APPENDIX  D  -  continued 


School  Grade  Pupil  From  Homes  Date 

Location  Range  Membership  of  Members  Founded 


Florida 

K-12 

220 

75-99°^ 

1972 

Oklahoma 

K-i2 

k25 

50 -7^°^ 

1972 

Texas 

K-6 

114 

Less  than  50^ 

1972 

South  Carol ina 

K-7 

100 

S0-7h% 

1973 

Lou i s  iana 

K-12 

221 

15-33% 

1973 

Tennessee 

1-12 

185 

50-lh% 

1973 

Tennessee 

1-10 

582 

SO~lh% 

1973 

Texas 

1-8 

188 

Less  than  50^ 

1973 

1  nd  iana 

K-10 

225 

75-99^o 

197^ 

Texas 

K-6 

169 

Less  than  50^ 

197^* 

Texas 

K-6 

196 

Less  than  50% 

1975 

Ohio 

K-6 

62 

15-33% 

1976 

Okl ahoma 

K-3 

50 

15-33%  . 

1976 

Tennessee 

K-9 

89 

15-33% 

1976 

Texas 

1-12 

216 

1976 

M  ichigan 

K-6 

12'» 

15-33% 

1976 

Texas 

K-5 

0 

1977='= 

"Not  accepting  students. 


APPENDIX  0  -  continued 
Administrators,  Teachers,  Employees 


School 
Loca  L 1  on 

Number  of 
Admi  n  i  st  ra to rs 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Number  of 
Empl oyees 

Per  Cent  • 
Members 

Tennessee 

3 

80 

30 

Less  than  50^ 

Texas 

30 

Use  Univer- 
sity Hoi pers 

100^ 

isen  LU c  Ky 

1 
1 

9 

l\ 

100^ 

L 

19 

20 

75-99^ 

Ld 1 \ TO rn  1  a 

1 
1 

0 

0 

100% 

M  1  Kd  1  ]  ba  b 

i 

30 

■J 
J 

100% 

M  1  d  Da  Mid 

1 
1 

26 

c 

100% 

M 1 aDdma 

1, 

2h 

a 

Less  than  50% 

Fl or  i  da 

25 

1  c 

75-99% 

Al abama 

3 

38 

^  J 

100% 

Tenne  ssee 

1 

18 

3 

100% 

Lou  i  s  i  ana 

2 

25 

12 

Less  than  50% 

Tennessee 

17 

150 

70 

100% 

Tennessee 

3 

^0 

13 

100% 

Arkansas 

2 

20 

8 

100% 

Texas 

3 

38 

2 

100% 

Al abama 

3 

kl 

10 

100% 

Texas 

i» 

33 

15 

100% 

Texas 

5 

40 

100% 

Texas 

i» 

27 

20 

100% 

Flor  ida 

1 

16 

1 

100% 
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APPENDIX  D  -  continued 


School  Number  of  Number  of         Number  of  Per  Cent 

Location  Administrators         Teachers  Employees  Members 


Texas 

3 

24 

9 

100^ 

Alabama 

2 

17 

3 

75-99^0 

Texas 

3 

18 

6 

100^ 

Georgia 

5 

48 

27 

100^ 

Tennessee 

1 

18 

14 

75-99^ 

A1 abama 

1 

27 

10 

100^ 

Arkansas 

1 

3 

100% 

Flor  ida 

1 

10 

8 

75-99^ 

Cal iforn  ia 

3 

10 

8 

75-99^ 

Tennessee 

k 

41 

13 

75-99% 

Texas 

] 

17 

5 

100% 

Texas 

3 

28 

4 

100% 

Texas 

1 

16 

2 

100% 

Florida 

6 

34 

20 

75-99% 

Arkansas 

2 

30 

8 

100% 

Lou i  s  iana 

3 

35 

22 

75-99% 

Tennessee 

1 

27 

4 

75-99% 

Arkansas 

k 

24 

7 

100% 

Cal i  forn  i a 

2 

13 

5 

100% 

Al abama 

2 

13 

1 

50-74% 

Mi  ss  i  ss  i  pp i 

2 

13 

5 

100% 

Flor  ida 

3 

15 

12 

100% 

Oklahoma 

6 

42 

12 

100% 

Texas 

2 

9 

2 

100% 
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APPENDIX  D  -  continued 


School  Number  Number  of         Number  of  Per  Cent 

Location  Administrators         Teachers  Employees  Members 


South  Carol ina 

1 

9 

6 

100^ 

Lou  i  s  iana 

1 

20 

2 

100°^ 

Tennessee 

3 

21 

8 

100^ 

Tennessee 

3 

28 

9 

100^ 

Texas 

1 

15 

2 

100% 

Ind  iana 

1 

16 

k 

100% 

Texas 

1 

17 

3 

100% 

Texas 

2 

30 

2 

100% 

Ohio 

1 

5 

1 

100% 

Oi<]ahoma 

1 

8 

2 

100% 

Tennessee 

1 

10 

2 

100% 

Texas 

1 

12 

3 

100% 

Michigan 

1 

7 

I 

100% 

Texas 

1 

0''-- 

0 

100% 

"Not  accepting  students. 
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